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THE: DUKE*OF MONTROSE. 
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OUGLAS BERESFORD MALISE RONALD 
GRAHAM, K.T., 5th Duke of Montrose, is a 
member of the Jockey Club and also of the Com- 

mittee of the National Hunt. The son of the late Duchess 
of Montrose, whose scarlet jacket was for so many years 
a prominent banner on the Turf, his Grace has inherited 
strong sporting instincts. At a very early age his interest 
in horses generally, and more particularly racehorses, was 
keen, and it was after him—at the cime that his elder 
brother, the Marquis of Graham, was alive, and when the 
present duke was known as Lord Ronald Graham—that the 
Duke of Beaufort named his famous horse Lord Ronald, a 
statuette of which sterling good animal is still to be seen in the 
nall of the Badminton Club, Piccadilly, to the Committee of which 
it was presented in the year 1877 by Mr. Leonard C. Blackett. 
At the death of his mother, the Duchess, his Grace adopted 
her scarlet jacket as his second colour, retaining as his first the 
‘white jacket, Graham tartan belt and cap” under which his horses 
have run since he first patronised the Turf. Up to the present 
time no racehorse of particularly high class has run under 
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either the Rules of Racing or those of the National Hunt Com- 
mittee in his Grace’s nomination, but a very useful animal, a 
horse called Clanranald, won a good many hurdle races in his 
colours a few years back. 

The present duke is the direct lineal descendant of James, 
the fifth Earl of Montrose, who, in the stirring times of the 
Covenanters, threw in his lot with the Royal cause. He was in 
1644 created Marquess of Montrose, and appointed Captain- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of all the forces to be raised in 
Scotland for the King’s service, and, after varying fortunes, 
went abroad to the Hague to join Charles II. after the execution 
of Charles I. 

Returning to Scotland in 1650, he was taken prisoner shortly 
after and sentenced by the Scotch Parliament, with the customary 
leniency of the Puritans of the time, to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, a sentence which was ruthlessly carried out on the 
following day. His quartered remains were buried beneath the 
gallows, but after the Restoration, ‘“‘ when the King enjoyed his 
own again,” they were exhumed and buried in State in the aisle 
of the cathedral of St. Giles on the 14th May, 1661. 
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COUNTRY] NOTES: 


BY #FIELD,. PATEHm AND RIVER 


HE see-saw of frost and thaw continues, disappointing all 
parties, hunting and racing men, skaters and footballers 
alike. “In for a long frost,” ‘Just how it began in 

1895,” were observations heard on all sides when the frost 
suddenly came in some ten days back. ‘Too sharp to last,” 
said the old and weatherwise, and they are so far right. The 
fortnight’s frost prophesied for early February seems to have 
come a little before its time, for indications at present are for 
mild and open weather. Still, heavy rain in winter time such as 
has been experienced during the past week in London usually 
ends up in a frost, though not usually of long duration. 





It used to be said that floods in the Thames Valley- were 
not preventable; but it is quite certain that ten years back the 
wet winter season we have had would long since have resulted 
in all the low-lying land in the Windsor district being under 
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water. They are however out at last, it is true, but the 
precaution adopted by the Thames Conservancy Board of 
opening the locks and letting the flood-water down, a course 
which was always declared, years ago, to be altogether impractica- 
ble, has had very beneficial results. It is true that a good many 
riverside farmers nowadays complain in a dry summer that their 
lands have not the moisture that they used to have in the old time 
but be that as it may, the greatest good of the greatest number 
is certainly secured by even the temporary prevention of 
those floods that used periodically to bring so much trouble 
and distress on the riverside population. 





I understand that Captain Quin traverses my contention 
that the use of the starting machine is not possible under the 
existing Rules of Racing. He maintains that Rule 35 only means 
that the horses must not be started from any faster pace than a 
walk, and that it therefore includes the right to start from a 
standstill. Consequently, no application to the Stewards of the 
Irish Turf Club for permission to include the starting machine in 
the conditions of certain races to be run at Leopardstown to test 
the merits of the invention appears to him to be necessary. I 
confess that if the words are to be taken as they stand I do not 
see any possible reading of the rule other than that which I 
adopted in my previous reference to the probable trial of the 
barrier at Foxrock. There is no ambiguity about the wording. 
The rule gives no option; it simply says: ‘The horses must be 
started from a walk.” 





It was a surprise to most people when news came to hand 
that racing was impossible at Gatwick on Monday last. The 
result has been that the second day has had to be abandoned, 
and I have been wondering what arrangement will be come to 
with the underwriters, if the meeting was insured, as I believe it 
was. In this terribly uncertain climate I cannot think why 
everyone who has the management of winter racing does 
not always insure against interference on the part of weather, 
especially as it can be done at what appear to me to be a ridicu- 
lously cheap rate. At last, however, the weather really looks like 
changing, and there appears to be some chance of our getting a 
little racing to vary the monotony of the last ten days. At any 
rate, on Friday and Saturday next, weather permitting, we are 
sure to see some good sport at Kempton Park. There was some 
racing on the first day at Dunstall Park, considerable interest 
being given to the proceedings by the fact of two Grand National 
candidates being seen under silk. These were Nelly Gray and 
Norton, who won the Apley National Hunt Flat Race and the 
Tixhill Steeplechase as expected, but neither of them had 
anything to beat, and their performance throws no light on their 
chances for the big steeplechase next month. 





Of much greater interest, to my mind, was the performance 
of the four year old Montauk, in the Wolverhampton Hurdle 
Handicap. Among his five opponents he was asked to give a 
year and 111b. to Idalus, whilst he was only receiving glb. from 
the aged Swaledale. ‘The latter naturally started favourite at 
5 to. 2. Swaledale and Idalus made most of the running, 
till the weight told its tale on the former, two hurdles 
from home. Idalus then looked all over a winner, but 
Montauk ‘challenged him at the last hurdles and gradually 
getting on terms, won easily at last by three parts of a 
length. This was a really good performauce, and this colt is 
evidently going to be very useful indeed over hurdles, as I always 
thought he was. It must not be forgotten that he was thought 
by his connections to have an outside chance for last year’s Derby; 
and although he has been a disappointment on the flat up to now, 
he is quite certain to make up for it ‘‘over the sticks,” and let us 
hope, later on, over fences. 





He was, of course, bred in the States, and is by Strathmore, 
out of Spinaway. Strathmore is by Waverley, a descendant oi 
Melbourne, from Brenna, who goes back to Sir Hercules, on het 
sire’s side, and Catton on her dam’s, and Spinaway is a 
daughter of Leamington, also a descendant of Sir Hercules, 
her dam Megara, a great grand-daughter of Touchstone; so 
that he is full of stout blood, and well bred enough to win any- 
thing. He has never been beaten yet under National Hunt 
Rules, and this last performance of his shows that it will take 
something very smart indeed to do it. It would be worth going 
a thousand miles to see a race between him, Athcliath, and 
Soliman at weight for age. 





Frost and snow have put an effectual stopper on everytuing 
in the shape of racing since the 29th of last month. The second 
day of Hurst Park, which had been postponed to Saturday last, 
had to be finally abandoned. Birmingham shared the same fate, 
and now the first day of Gatwick has had to be again put back. 
In the meantime the weights for the Spring handicaps, have 
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appeared to give us something to think and talk about in the 
absence of current racing. The two first, and at the present 
moment, therefore, the most interesting of these, are the Grand 
National Steeplechase and the Lincoln Handicap. The former 
of these is so fully dealt with elsewhere that it is unnecessary to 
say anything more about it in these notes; but it may not be 
wasting time to give a few minutes’ consideration to the Lincoln 
event, as although, of course, we cannot tell for certain what will 
run until we see the acceptances, there is already a market on it, 
and the British public always takes an interest in a race as soon 
as there is any betting about it. 





The gallant old Victor Wild is top weight, with gst. glb., 
and Clorane, last year’s winner, second, with 1lb. less; but the 
former may be saved for the Jubilee Stakes on his favourite 
battle-ground at Kempton Park, and I doubt if Clorane will be 
seen at his best so soon. Quarrel, who was second last year, has 
gone up a lot in weight since then, but must have made an 
immense amount of improvement since this time last year, or, 
taking the line through Clorane, Victor Wild must be a wonder 
indeed. Quarrel is a good weight-carrier too, and, in spite of his 
8st. rolb., will run well if he starts. Winkfield’s Pride and 
Dinna Forget are good horses, no doubt, but will, I think, on 
this occasion be both held safe by Yorker, who has only 7st. 6lb., 
though Robinson will certainly be dangerous with one of his lot 
of nine. Marco’s gameness is open to suspicion, and surely the 
beautiful Signorina cannot have retained her dash after so many 
years of matronly repose, but Gulistan, with 8st., will run well. 
Bellevin is not badly handicapped, and the best of Sir James 
Miller’s pair, La Sagesse and Roquebrune, will very nearly win. 





Gazetteer will not like the going, which is sure to be a bit 
heavy, but St. Jarlath, Lord Hervey, Chit Chat, and Sardis are 
all well in, especially the last with only 7st. 5lb. A little lower 
down we come to what I consider the best-handicapped horse in 
his race, the four year old Teufel, with 7st. This colt once beat 
St. Frusquin at 12lb., and he ran very well in last year’s Derby, 
in which he finished fourth. He is a really nice colt, and 
although his running of late is rather suggestive of his not being 
too great a glutton, especially as he is a son of the soft-hearted 
Despair, he may come out all right again this spring, and I think 
that he can win this raceif he likes. Bridegroom will be backed, 
as also, at the last moment, will be the best of the Foxhill lot, 
which may turn out in the end to be Lady Tertius, a five year 
old with 6st. 7lb. to carry. At this present moment, without 
knowing what has been left in, I look upon Lady Tertius, Yorker, 
La Sagesse, Roquebrune, and Teufel as the pick of the lot, and 
I shall expect to see these four among the acceptances, 





The City and Suburban has, as usual, very much the same 
lot entered as the Lincoln Handicap, though the handicapper 
does not in all cases take quite the same view of their respective 
merits. In the former event Roquebrune is looked upon as 3lb. 
better than her stable-companion La Sagesse, whereas in the 
latter the Oaks winner is counted to be 1lb. the best of the two. 
Teufel, too, is slightly better in here than in the earlier event, 
so might be kept for it, and of the rest Devoue, Birchrod, Lord 
Hervey, Chit Chat, and Titare may all have accepted, though 
for the actual winner commend me to La Sagesse or Thais, who 
each have 7st. 12Ib. The Great Metropolitan ought to produce 
an interesting race with such stayers as Labrador, St. Bris, 
Piety, and Dingle Bay engaged. There are also two hurdle 
racers entered, Willington and Soliman, and one never knows 
how much any horse may not have been improved by a winter’s 
jumping. Nouveau Riche, too, has 8st. glb., and Chit 
Chat 7st. 12lb.; whilst Winkfield’s Pride, gst. 7lb., may be a 
a real stayer for all anyone knows to the contrary, but for the 
present, at any rate, I like best the staying Piety, with 7st. 5lb. 





- 

The Rush and Labrador with gst. 2lb. each, Count Schom- 
berg 8st. rolb., St. Bris 8st. 5lb., and Drip 7st. 7lb. are well 
handicapped stayers in the Chester Cup, in which Piety appears 
again, this time with 6st. 13lb. The hurdlers Soliman, 7st. 7lb., 
and Athcliath, 7st. 2lb., will probably accept, and might either 
of them effect a suspense, whilst the Frenchman Arlequin is well 
in with 8st. 2lb. Quite the most popular handicap of the whole 
year, except perhaps the Ascot Hunt Cup, the Goodwood Stewards’ 
Cup, and the Cambridgeshire, is the Kempton Park event which 
takes its name from the Queen’s Jubilee, in the year of which it 
was inaugurated, and won by that great handicap horse Bendigo. 
Those two grand milers, Victor Wild and Clorane, are at the 
top of the tree again for this, with only 2lb. between them, the 
former having gst. glb. and the latter gst. 7lb. Of these two I 
much prefer the former, unless his last year’s ill-treatment has 
damped his courage or impaired his speed, and as I hear that the 
latter’s forte has been discovered to be stamina, he may possibly 
be trained for longer races this season, although it should be 
remembered that he was none too sound at some time or 
another last year. Kilcock I look upon as the best horse in 
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training over six furlongs, but I doubt if he will quite stay this 
mile with gst. on his back, though The Lombard, who very 
nearly won this race last year, is certainly well in with 7st. 6lb., 
if all is well with him. Teufel is here again with 7st. ; Devoue, 
who was a good deal fancied by his stable last year, has 6st. 8lb.; 
the mares Thais, La Sagesse, and Roquebrune will all be 
dangerous with 7st. rolb., 7st. glb., and 7st. 8lb. respectively, 
and Yorker is not badly in with 7st. 5lb. I shall have some 
more to say about these and other events later on, when we know 
what is most likely to be seen at the post. 





When the International Board ruled that Mr. A. J. Gould, 
the celebrated Welsh three-quarter back, would become a pro- 
fessional if he accepted the testimonial his fellow-countrymen had 
organised to show their appreciation of his merits as a man and 
a player, some trouble was anticipated, but it was not anticipated 
that it would reach its present acute stage. The Welsh Union, 
which hitherto had endeavoured to meet the wishes of the 
International Board, even to the extent of withholding a donation 
of £50 towards the testimonial, saw in this latest move an attack 
upon its liberty and privileges. The authority of the Interna- 
tional Board to legislate upon the question at all was immediately 
challenged, and a deadlock supervening, last Saturday’s match 
against Scotland was postponed. 





Professionalism is dead against all the best interests of 
football, and has turned a good game and a fine sport into a 
mere money-making show. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the sympathies of this paper are in no way connected with 
professionalism ‘in football; but for all that there is no blinking 
the fact that the Rugby Union authorities—the International 
Board — have, in the present instance, made themselves 
supremely ridiculous by their course of action. To rule that 
Gould would be a professional if he accepted the testimonial 
was severe, and, looking to precedents in other games, a 
measure altogether unnecessary and uncalled for. But, though 
surprising, it was, under certain circumstances and conditions, 
understandable that the committee of the Rugby Union should 
have determined to rule to this effect. 





But when they went to the length of saying that if the 
testimonial is presented not only will Gould thereby become— 
under the laws of the Rugby Union—ever after a professional 
football player; but every member of the committee who 
presents the testimonial will be also so considered; as, in 
addition, will all those persons who subscribed to it, including 
among others, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Tredegar, and others, 
their procedure becomes simply farcical. Sir William Harcourt 
has in his day filled many positions from time to time, and 
played many parts, while such expressions have been used of 
him as that he “had the ball at his foot” and was “ nearing 
the goal.” But despite this the ré/e of the professional football 
player will be quite a new experience for him. Some men have 
greatness thrust upon them, and the distinguished honour of 
being qualified to pose as a professional football player will, if 
Gould decides to accept the testimonial, fall so/ens volens upon 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 





Further, the International Board intimate that Mr. Gould’s 
amateur status, and that of the subscribers, will be endangered 


if the money already subscribed be not returned by the trustees 


thereof. How can the money possibly be returned to the 
original donors? Many contributions were made anonymously 
or under cover of initials. Even when signatures were made, 
how can the identity of the writers be assured? Some say, 
give the money to the hospitals. But the Welsh people did 
not subscribe the money for the hospitals, and the treasurers of 
the fund have no right, legal or moral, to dispose of the fund 
in any way than that for which their trust was created. 





Altogether it may well be called a deadlock. First and last, 
it is a very pretty muddle, in which there can be very little 
doubt, what is called the International Board of the various 
Rugby Unions has just as much exceeded its powers as the com- 
mittee of the Football Association did who made the ridiculous 
byelaw about amateur scratch teams. In connection with these 
latter proceedings it is now said that unless the resignation of 
Mr. Jackson be insisted on Mr. Clegg will himself resign. 





Mr. Clegg will be remembered as the gentleman who presented 
the now famous manifesto in which the hon. sec. of the Corinthians 
was called upon to resign his vice-presidency of the Football 
Association. He is reported to be aggrieved at the criticism to 
which he has been subjected. Mr. Clegg was unfortunate in this 
matter. Although actively identified with League Football, he 
is, at the same time, a staunch admirer of all the principles of 
amateurism, and in his time has done much to foster them. 
Where he made a mistake was in allowing himself to be per- 
suaded into acting as the mouthpiece of a section of the council 
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notoriously adverse to the influence exercised thereon, that is by 
representatives of the ‘“‘Old Boys” element. 





We are rapidly nearing the date fixed for the decision of the 
Oxford v. Cambridge Association match, and already excitement 
runs a bit high over the probable issue. As stated in these 
columns previously, the light blues are none too confident of 
success, and they have recently been indulging in trial games 
with a view to the finding out and strengthening of weak spots 
in the eleven. There is plenty of good material for a first-class 
Association side at Cambridge, and if only judicious use is made of 
it, there is no reason to doubt that a team fully capable of 
extending the Oxonians will be formed. For one thing, in A. J. 
Davidson they will have a centre forward decidedly above the 
average, although it is scarcely likely the Trinity man will rise 
to the form of G. O. Smith. 





Fortunately there appears every prospect at the time oi 
writing of the International Rugby match between Ireland and 
England being decided on Saturday (to-day), The venue is 
Dublin, and the prospects of the representatives of the Rose are 
far from bright. C. M. Wells, undoubtedly our best half-back, 
cannot get away from his scholastic duties at Eton College, and 
his place will be taken by S. Northmore, of Cumberland. It 
will be the first time the latter has had the distinction of 
wearing an International cap, and as experience counts for a 
great deal in such contests, it is unlikely that the change will 
prove beneficial. Last season the Irishman received the 
championship, and as their fifteen contains only four men who 
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did not do duty there, they appears likely to retain their honours 
of last year. ' 





Southern clubs appear as far off securing “The Cup” as 
ever. Only three found their way into the competition proper, 
and two of those—Millwall and Luton—failed to survive the first 
round, whilst Southampton St. Mary’s could only draw. Sheffield 
Wednesday, the winners last season, were put out by Notts Forest, 
although they had ten of the eleven men who were successful 
in 1896 engaged. For nine years previously Wednesday had 
always got into the last eight, whilst twice (or should it be 
thrice ?) they reached the semi-final stage. Lancashire looks 
like playing a big part in the contest, as half a dozen clubs from 
the County Palatine are still left in. Much, however, will 
depend on the draw for the second round of ties. 





Curling as we know is the great national pastime of Scotland. 
To be that, it must necessarily be an intensely exciting pursuit, 
for the Scotch are not, as a rule, of an over vivacious nature. It 
is essentially an exacting game which tries the forbearance and 
patience of the best, and one in which tempers sometimes rule as 
sharp as the prevailing frost. Thus it comes about that, after 
defeat, recriminations and repartee are not unknown among the 
players of the losing side. “Eh, mon!” recently exclaimed an 
enthusiastic ‘‘ skip,” smarting under defeat, to one of his men who 
had failed at a critical time of the just-concluded game, “ Ye'll 
niver mak a currerler in thes wurruld.” ‘ Mebbee, I winna,” 
was the rejoinder, ‘‘ But ye'll niver see ony ice yersen whar ye 
gang to i’ the neixt.” HIPPIAS. 





ON THE STABER Roe@K 


incidents in the pursuit of sport which first put his pluck 

and dander to the test. Every man who hunts has 
possessed the best hack in the world, and three parts of them the 
best hunter that ever was saddled, at least once in their lives. 
How easily can the veteran, assisted by a good brisk fire, his 
cogitations occasionally interrupted by a sip at a glass of good 
old, tawny port, recall to his mind the very sensations which he 
felt in the very act, forty years ago, of taking the park fence, as 
the only means of preventing hounds getting clean away; or 
that time when, jumping out of a covert on his celebrated horse, 
Dandy, finding that a sawpit existed on the other side; how the 
‘‘ heart-in-the-mouth ” sensation, which he felt when in the air, 
was relieved by Dandy making a second effort before touching 
the ground and clearing the whole boiling. 

My parents threw away a deal of good money in having me 
crammed with Greek and Latin. If they had only paid for what 
I carried away, their bills would have been small indeed. It 
never appeared to agree with me. I could not retain it, or, as the 
nurses say, ‘keep it on my stomach.” I could acquire more 
knowledge in hare and rat hunting during one week’s holiday than 
I could of the classics during a whole year. One piece of advice 
that was laid down by some Greek philosopher I never forgot ; it 
was, as translated for me—‘ Know thyself.” 

This I have been endeavouring to do for nearly half a century, 
and I may say I have enjoyed a fair share of intimacy with the 
individual, and have had great opportunities of arriving at the 
result recommended. We have had our little differences of 
opinion certainly, but never once on the point in question, and 
have generally made up any little misunderstandings by the time 
the ladies had left the table. I think I am quite safe in stating 
that there are two passions in human nature which never pall. 
One is the love of making money, the other is the love of sport. 
The former I may have had in abundance, but I cannot say 
positively, for I have never yet had the opportunity of putting it 
to the test. I will therefore confine myself to the illustration 
of the latter—the love of sport—by facts within my own 
personal knowledge. 

When quite a youngster, my sporting achievements were 
confined to attending meets close to home on a Shetland pony, 
who had a habit of doing all the wet ditches in twice, which 
drew upon me the invectives of the fat old coachman who 
had me in charge. ‘You young varmint,” he used to say, 
*‘ you'll get drownded some day if you will go into them places.” 
Then in the shooting way. I used to purloin the gardener’s gun, 
the charge for which I measured in the bowl of a tobacco pipe, 
powder and shot being equal, rammed down with a wad of 
paper, which was frequently improved by being submitted to a 
process of mastication. The recoil was so great that when, 
after a long, deliberate, and patient aim at a blackbird, with two 
sparrows nearly in a line with him, the old blunderbuss went off 
with a f-i-s-s-s bang! I was frequently grassed. This, however, 
I never admitted—my foot always slipped just as I pulled the 
trigger ; that the old blunderbuss kicked I never for a moment 
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allowed. If the savants who hold forth upon the explosion ot 
powders with the least possible recoil could have one such a 
smack on the cheek bone as she once gave me, after being hidden 
under the laurels during a wet night, they would have some idea 
of what recoil and kicking meant. 

It was, however, in the comparatively dangerless summer 
months that I appeared to get into the most trouble, and that, 
I may say, was chiefly in consequence of my taking to the 
enthralling pursuit of bird-nesting, which, being prohibited, was, 
of course, to me all the more piquant. I had spotted 
a great many sparrows’ nests in an old spout at the back 
of the stables, and, with the assistance of one of _ the 
stable lads, I raised a ladder just high enough to enable me to 
reach with one hand into the spout head, whilst holding on with 
the other to the lead covering the gable. Just as I had managed 
this, my assistant, standing on the foot of the ladder, heard the 
voice of old Tom Mason, the governor’s stud groom, calling 
out a little above the voice of polite society, “I'll give him 
another good jacketing when [ catch him.” The lad was off like 
a lamplighter. 

My effort on the top round to get my hand into the 
nest to see whether there were eggs or young ones, and Dan’s 
electrification by old Tom Mason’s promise, occurred at one 
and the same moment—my effort to reach the nest and his taking 
his foot off the ladder were simultaneous. Down went the 
ladder, leaving me hanging thirty feet from the ground holding 
on to a fragile zinc spout, feeling that every breath I drew was 
loosening the holdfasts, which I could hear grate in the dry 
mortar of the brickwork. I could not hold on long; I dared not 
drop; I dared not holloa. I got one knee over the case of the 
slated roof, or I must soon have come to grief; the slates even 
began to slip, and my fingers were getting numbed. I was on 
the point of letting go my hold when I heard footsteps coming 
through the courtyard, and I knew they belonged to the last 
person whom I would have selected to come to my rescue. It 
was my father. 

He would have passed within half a yard of the building with- 
out noticing me, if I had not called to him, although in a voice little 
above a whisper. I am indebted to his presence of mind for 
my life; he raised the ladder and called for help. The ladder 
would have been useless, as my limbs, from a mixture of fear 
and philosophy, had all struck work. But old Mason soon came 
round, and thinking from hearing my father call that some one had 
attacked him, armed with a pitchfork, which though not exactly 
the best appliance with which: to receive an exhausted young 
gentleman falling from the roof of a house, proved, when 
properly adjusted fore and aft of the ladder, to be the right tool 
in the right place. It has often happened to me since, amidst 
the numerous adventures and escapes which have befailen me 
in the course of my life, to have to “hold on by my eyelids”’ 
for dear life, but of no event have 1 so vivid a recollection as 
of the mauvais quart d’heure | passed on the stable roof, 
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A CRAMPED COUNTRY. 


\ YE cannot all enjoy, at any rate’ not always, the ideal 
hunting of a grass country with small coverts, flying 
fences, plenty of foxes, and five days a week. Such 
delights are not for hard-working, deserving men, who must be 
thankful for scraps of pleasure here and there, for dreams of 
happiness that, if it ever comes, will probably be too late to do 
them any good. Yet surely, better than no hunting at all is 
hunting even in a cramped country; for one hears the merry 
music of hound and horn, one tastes the exhilaration of the 
wintry breeze as it sweeps across the uplands, one gets plenty of 
riding and good exercise, and, after all, one makes a pretence to 
“go.” Thus, happen what may, we can talk of our prowess as 
loudly after dinner as do more favoured sportsmen, and if nobody 
believes our statements it may be that some of them are true. 
The imagination even of a hunting man must have a rest some- 
times. Of this, however, we may be sure—in a “cramped” 
country not even the most determined “bruiser” can really go 
half so well as he says he does when excited by memory and 
stimulant. 

What sort of a country is it? Well, a bad one, of course, 
for hunting, as bad as it can be. There is very little grass; 
many of the fences are impracticable; hills are to be met with 
everywhere, and the “ going” is almost always heavy; large 
woods abound, and if a fox is driven out of one after the hounds 
have been in it for several hours, he quietly ambles across a few 
fields into the next immense covert, where the work has to be 
done all over again. A whole day is frequently spent in that 
hilarious way. There is no run, or anything like one. Mean- 
while, the “thrusters” of the neighbourhood and the others sit 
patiently on their shivering steeds in a woodland ride or up to 
their hocks in the plough, their noses becoming blue with cold 
and their teeth showing a disposition to chatter when they try to 
speak to a fellow-sufferer. They make believe that they are 
hunting. They call it sport. Some of them affect a cheerfulness 
of aspect suggestive of a recent entombment. And around them 
is wire—wire everywhere, and not a fence to jump! 

This is one side of the picture, perhaps the worst side ; there 
is another. Even the most cramped country is not all bad. It 
contains some beautiful grass fields, some fences thereabout, that 
remind one of the best parts of the shires; indeed, it has some 
“lovely bits,’’ but the hounds do not go there more than once in 
aseason. The native foxes are too good judges of public form 
to try their speed in a district of that sort, where they may have 
bad luck. They prefer to keep dodging about from wood to 
wood, across one small meadow, up the next hill, lingering 
awhile, out of bravado, on the hedge-bank, so little are they 
afraid of their pursuers, ere popping into their forest-like recesses; 
and, truly, if they lose their brush it is more of a fluke than a 
coup. When there is a kill, one may safely attribute it in many 
cases to a cause not necessarily mentioned in post-prandial dis- 
cussions, viz., chopped in covert. Some foxes appear to have no 
sense, like many men, thinking of something else even when vital 
issues are involved, and thus it happens that they are chopped in 
covert. Wemust not grumble. But for that mischance there 
would probably be in time more foxes than men, worthy of the 
name, in countries that are exceptionally ‘‘ cramped.” 

It is amusing to watch, when hounds break cover in such an 
ill-favoured land with a fox before them in the open, how eagerly 
and with what intense excitement the men prepare to follow. 
They gallop wildly about the first field, waiting for some one to 


take the initiative. They are full of.ardour, but it does not last 
long. The first fence, if it wants jumping, stops them. They 
don’t mind creeping through a gap, or walking over a small 
ditch, if no alternative is offered, but they will not risk any jump 
which compels their horse to leave the earth with all his legs at 
the same time. They wish to hunt, as they call it, absolutely 
without danger, which is impossible. In a good country they 
would not see hounds three minutes after a fox was found. They 
have no idea of riding. They are simply ‘“ hanging on,” and 
when they slip off—as may happen if their horse does not keep 
step with them—they wonder if the next time will really kill 
them or only mutilate them for life. Many festive souls are to 
be met in a “ cramped” country. 

It was here, by the bye, that I first made the acquaintance 
of the Master of the Tinpot Hounds. He was a most insig- 
nificant person, nature having designed him for a tailor’s shop; 
but his father had left him a little money, and being anxious to 
get into some sort of society, he began to hunt with that object 
in view. He was appointed Master to pay expenses. If it had 
not been for his money he would have been opening gates, and 
would have been sworn at for opening them so badly. In a 
good country, of course, he could not have gone across a field, 
and would not have been Master if he could have provided 
golden foxes to be caught. But in a “cramped” country he 
had found his place, and when, seeing him for the first time creep 
slowly through a gap, I asked if he intended to stop there all 
day to frighten the crows, he replied that if I were insolent he 
should know what to do. Naturally anxious to learn what he 
was capable of doing at such a crisis, I at once became as 
insolent as I knew how to be (he was a small man without a 
chest), and, white with fury, he said that he should ‘take his 
hounds home.” 

“ Don’t do that,” I said, smiling at him sweetly. ‘You might 
not be allowed to come out with them again. It’s purely an 
accident that you’re here, you know. You've only one game, or 
at most two; you ought to be beating carpets or minding 
chickens when they’ve got'the pip.” 

It would be unkind to suggest that there are nut good sports- 
men to be found in a ‘‘cramped” country. Even a “hard” man 
may be placed there by circumstances, against his will. But 
the amount of enjoyment he will derive from the hunting will be 
infinitesimal. He will go out at first probably for the sake of the 
ride and the fresh air; he will soon discover that he has forgotten 
how to ride across country. The example of those around him will 
gradually destroy his nerves. He will lose his dash, and then— 
and then, well anything may happen. He may even take to golf. 
Such cases are on record, though happily they are few. The 
‘“‘ hardest ” man may degenerate quickly when his surroundings 
are not auspicious, but a merciful Providence keeps him from 
faliing too low. 

There is no doubt that a “cramped” country suits some 
people. They desire to hunt, because the riding does their liver 
good, because it is pleasant to say in society that they “ hunt,” 
because they wish to make an impression amongst their neighbours. 
The last thing they want is a good run across country, since they 
are probably unable to jump a fence of any sort and are afraid to 
take the slightest risk. They enjoy themselves in their way, and 
their health is benefitted perhaps by riding to the meet. But 
that is all. 

G. G. 
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the day, but it was not to be. The magic touch of King 

Frost had turned the land to iron, and although Bailey, 
the huntsman, and his merry men had taken their hounds to 
Harlow Station whence they train to some of their more distant 
meets, the ground was found to be too hard. True they had 
“‘shewn willing,” but the fiat went forth “home again,” and 
home it was. 

So far as the opportunity of securing photographs of this 
celebrated pack in the field was concerned, we had certainly 
“drawn blank;” but on a day like this the kennels would be 
a sure find. To the kennels then with all speed, up the hill 
to the station, through Harlow town, and in a short walk we 
find them on our left, about a quarter of a mile from the 
main roads. Credentials are ‘“‘ weighed in” and carefully 
examined by the whips’ on duty, and having been pro- 
nounced “ all right,” procure for us the most courteous attention 
and assistance from the Hunt servants. é 

Harlow is perhaps hardly an ideal situation for the 
kennels. Its position is too near the western boundary of the 
Essex country to be conveniently central, but it has the great 
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advantage of railway communication, rather a rare luxury, by 
the way, in a large part of Essex, and no small advantage when 
the extent of country hunted by the pack is considered. The 
length of the country is nearly forty miles, and, although moved 
from time to time, the situation of the kennels has seldom been 
convenient for reaching many of the more inaccessible portions 
of it; but even this inaccessibility, owing to the general 
proximity of the country to the Metropolis, is, from a 
sporting point of view, not without advantages. Many 
years ago the hounds were kept near Brentwood; subse- 
quently they were removed to Copt Hall, near Epping, the 
seat of Henry John Conyers, Esquire, the most famous 
master the Essex hounds ever had. He was master from 
1818 till 1853, and this gentleman is still remembered for 
his violent temper and strong language, as well as for the 
good sport he showed during his long mastership. After his 
death, the hounds were removed for a short time to 
Ongar, and thence to Harlow, where they are now located. 
In old days the difficulty of distance was overcome by the 
use of out kennels. Mr. Conyers, for instance, when he 
hunted the northern part of his country, kennelled his 
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hounds for the night at Easton 
Lodge, Dunmow, the seat of 
Lord Maynard, antil his lord- 
ship, tired of the vivlent tem- 
per and sulphurous language 
of the master, compelled their 
removal to an inn in the town. 
Langleys and Hatfield also 
provided “bed and breakfast” 
for the pack when hunting in 
their neighbourhood. 

The present kennel build- 
ings were erected about 40 
years ago, and although 
perhaps not so commodious as 
some others, are admirably 
adapted for the purpose for 
which they were designed ; 
their occupants, it is needless 
to say, were in the pink of 
condition, none sick or sorry, 
and, as might be expected 
from such well bred hounds, 
most amiable to the stranger 
in the land. This, however, 
with a solitary exception. One 
of the ‘ladies,’ although coldly 
and distantly courteous in 
manner artist, unlike most of her 
sex, regarded the camera with 
undisguised hostility, it was 
to her a thing unknown. It 
might indeed be “‘ Brer Fox”’ 
in a new and original disguise, 
and as such required prompt 
sampling and thorough investi- 
gation. Although her sisters 
were docile and tractable, much 
persuasion was necessary to 
induce her to take her seat 
with the rest, argument was 
wasted on her, and even the 
exhibition of the master’s letter 
had no effect in lulling her 
suspicions. When at last she 
was, after much patient 
manceuvring, induced to join 
the group (she took care to get 
a front seat all the same), she 
regarded the whole proceeding 
with a ceaseless vigilance at 
times almost comical in its 
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intensity. She would dearly 
have loved to further investi- 
gate matters ‘‘on her own,’ 
but was not the faithful Easter- 
by standing by ? and she would 
have had to run the gauntlet 
of that terrible lash which 
previous experience has often 
told her is not to be trifled 
with. Milder councils, there- 
fore prevailed, and she allowed 
her photograph to be taken 
without further remonstrance. 
In the group of ‘‘ dappled dar- 
lings” here reproduced she is 
to be found in the front row be- 
tween the two doors and may 
easily be identified by her 
vigilant expression, so different 
from the dignified repose ex- 
hibited by the majority of her 
companions. Having done our 
duty to ‘the ladies” the pick 
of the dog pack were trotted 
out. “ They have just had their 
dinners and so look a bit 
heavy,” observed the white 
coated whip apologetically, but 
as might be anticipated, they 
included some splendid speci- 
mens of the breed. Indeed, 
when it is remembered that 
some of those here _repre- 
sented were by the famous 
“Trouncer,” one would 
expect nothing else, and ex- 
pectations in this respect were 
certainly not disappointed. 
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Says an old writer, ‘‘hounds should be of so just a symmetry 
that standing on a level it could not be discerned whether the 
hinder or fore parts were the highest.” This and the other 
points of a good hound may be studied at the Essex kennels to 
perfection, and the constant care, experience, and attention 
which has been exercised at Harlow has brought this pack to a 
pitch of perfection which it would he hard to beat. 

In the summer of 1876 a great disaster befell the Essex 
Hounds; dumt rabies broke out in the kennels, and, although 
every effort was made by isolating infected cases to stamp out 
the fell disease, no less than twenty-seven out of fifty couples 
were destroyed before these efforts were successful. Mine 
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host of “Tne George” still keeps the gua with which the 
‘deeds of blood” were done, as a aalenncly relic of that trying 
time. With the assistance of masters of other packs, however, 
the following season was a very successful one, and since that 
time there has been no recurrence of the disease. 

From time to time the pack has been strengthened by 
draughts from the Belvoir, the Warwickshire, Mr. Fernie’s, the 
York and Ainsty, and other celebrated hounds, and, in the 
opinion of a septuagenarian fox hunter, whose memory of the 
Essex goes back to the mastership of Mr. Conyers, the hounds 
ree now faster and cleverer than ever they were in his young 
days. 


THE BARSTABLE HARRIERS. 


pack of hounds hunting a country in the neighbourhood 
of Brentwood which has been established now for some 
Up to the end of last year they were hunted by 
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Mr. Whitmore, of Orsett Hall but during the present season 
they have been under the mastership of Mr. Fred Poyser, 
of Hutton Place. 


illustrations were taken about the 
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time of the opening meet of the season, on which occasion our 
artist was able to hit off the very happy picture of DrawinG 
A Fa.iow. 

The country is a capital one for hare hunting, and 
the sport shown by this little pack of harriers is decidedly 
good. It is very seldom that such an illustration is 
able to be procured, for putting on one side the ques- 
tion of light, it is no easy 
matter to get a snapshot of the 
whole pack at work. 

The hounds are of a good 
working type, possibly on the 
small side as harriers go; 
small, that is to say, compared 
with the hounds of those packs 
which, like the harriers that 
were Mr. Grenfell’s for in- 
stance, hunt the carted deer 
almost as often as they chase 
the timid hare. But none the 
worse on that score. Indeed, 
much the better, for in this 
pack the hounds work and 
hunt their game, and do not, 
as was often the case with Mr. 
Grenfell’s harriers when they 
still the Prince of Wales’s, 
practically course their quarry 
time after time. 

To the real lover of sport, 
nothing is prettier than to see 
harriers that know their work, 
drawing a fallow. With 
quivering sterns they press on, 
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investigating every upturned 
clod with the quick, eager 
sniff of expectation, burning 
with anxiety to be the first to 
be able to herald the recent 
presence of puss. Presently 
a whimper from Lively brings 
three or four of her com- 
panions to her side, rushing 
over to closely inquire into the 
matter. Joyful thinks it 1s 
puss, but Gameboy thinks the 
statement wants some -confir- 
mation, so they pause, and 
then wo:king together for all 
they are worth, go slowly 
down the furrow, to burst out 
in a few minutes, into full 
chorus, as puss leaves her form 
some twenty-five yards in front 
of them, and scoots down the 
field, through the hedge, and 
away into a small plantation 
hard by. Now the sound of 
the Master’s horn, calling up 
the stragglers, also brings up 
the field, who follow post haste, 
as is shown in our illustration. 

Lively, Manager, Game- 
boy and Joyful lead the pack up 
to the fence and into the plan- 
tation, whence puss bolts at 
the lower end, and the pack, 
crashing through in full cry, 
follow her across a grass field, 
on the other side of the hedge- 
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row, into a kitchen garden 
Here puss, under cover of 
some greenstuff, promptly slips 
out at the far end, and makes 
her way back, ringing round 
to the right. In the garden, 
which they work up and down, 
the pack is foiled for the 
moment by her double back, 
but they hit it off again in a 
minute or two, and stream 
across the grass land into a 
paddock, where some cart- 
horse colts, evidently excited 
by something or other, are 
galloping up and down like mad 
creatures. The colts turn as 
the leaders come through the 
fence, and the pack run halfway 
across the field to lose the line 
there altogether. The master 
coming up, rightly judges puss 
to have turned short off at the 
sight of the cart colts, and puts 
the hounds over into the next 
field, where Lively and 
Gameboy again hit it offat once, 
and go neck and heels down 
the hedgerow leading the pack, 
all loudly proclaiming the 
death warrant of poor puss. 
Next crossing a heavy bit 
of plough, scent is not so 
good but the beauties work 
it out yard by yard and take 
the line up to the park fence, 
where puss has_ evidently 
run along the top of the bank. 
And so working it out, they are 
too quick for her and she is run 
into, not a hundred yards away 
from the field where she was 
first put up. 

On the day that the photo- 
graphs here reproduced were 
taken some capital sport was 
shown, though, as is almost 
invariably the case in_hare- 
hunting, there was a good deal 
of ringing. Not that this comes 
much amiss to the horsemen, 
while it is a distinct boon to the 
humble follower of the sport, 
who has to trust to Shanks’s 
mare, for if he knows the 
country, he can pretty well 
tell—at least, in nine cases out 
of ten—how the hare will run, 
and profiting by his knowledge, 
see plenty of sport. 
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SOME FOREIGN DOGS. 
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HE four varieties of foreign dogs of which illustrations are 
given, are the property of Mr. H. C. Brooke, who for a 
few years past has been interesting himself in getting 

together specimens of foreign dogs, of which there have been but 
few seen in England. ‘ Matador du Midi,” the “dogue de 
Bordeaux” is a recent importation from France. M. Mégnin, a 
well known authority on dogs who has devoted mnch time and 
trouble to researches into its history, has traced the existence of 
this breed many years back, and as conclusive proof of its antiquity 
there was exhibited at the dog show at the Agricultural Hall last 
year, a portrait of a “‘ dogue de Bordeaux” which had been painted 
by a celebrated artist upwards of two centuries ago. The 
resemblance of the latter to Matador du Midi and others that are 
in Mr. Brooke’s possession was remarkable, the only point in 
which the painting differed from Matador being that the dog 
there represented had a red mask instead of a black. This 
feature, which is to be seen in Amazone de Bordeaux, another 
*‘dogue de Bordeaux ”’ in the possession of Mr. Brooke, that has 
won several prizes in France, is considered a’ sign of purity of 
breed. 

Matador du Midi was imported to this country in October 
iast. He had not been exhibited in France, but on making his 
debut at the exhibition of foreign dogs at the Royal Aquarium in 
December, he won first prize and ‘several specials, including one 
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for the best ‘‘dogue de Bordeaux” in the show. In following 
his vocation in his native country, he had, before he was sixteen 
months old, made a name for himself in the arena, having won four 
matches besides having twice fought the bear. He comes from 
a strain which has for generations been noted for prowess in the 
arena, counting amongst his ancestors the celebrated ‘‘Corporal”’ 
who recently died of old age in Paris, after having borne the 
name of «The Invincible’ for the reason that he was never 
beaten by either bull or bear. These brutal combats are still to 
be occasionally seen in the extreme South of France. It ts 
rather remarkable that the donkey is a far more formidable oppo- 
nent to the ‘‘dogue de Bordeaux” than the bull, bear or 
wolf. : 

Like most dogs that have been taught to fight Matador 
auickly resents any liberty that may be taken with him, but he 
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Will play with a cat or small dog. _His body colour is fawn, 
height at the shoulder 24 inches, and his weight rrolbs. 

_It will be observed that the illustration of this dog showsa 
distinct resemblance to the English mastiff, with a dash of the 
bulldog. In this connection opinions have been freely expressed 
that the “‘ dogue de Bordeaux” is a cross between these two 
breeds. There is, however, no reliable evidence that: this is 
the case, and its origin is as much wrapped in obscurity as that 
of any of the most tavoured breeds of dogs in England. 

The Esquimaux “ Arctic King” is, in the opinion of some 
judges, the most perfect specimen of a foreign dog existing in 


England, the definition “foreign dog,” by the way, applying to 
all aliens that have not a separate classification in the Kennel 
Club sStud book. The Esquimaux has the appearance of a 
wild dog, a feature which is particularly discernible in the head, 
ears, and expression. In addition to drawing the sledge, and 
otherwise acting as a beast of burden, this dog is used for 
hunting in the Arctic Regions, and is so keen on sport that 
when a number are yoked to a sledge they will, on catching 
sight of a bear, upset the sledge and go after the bear. 

Arctic King was first seen in Scotland, having been taken 
there on a whaler, previous to being bought by Mr. Sprengel, who 
afterwards sold him to Mr. W. R. Temple, from whom he was 
purchased by his present owne1. He is very affectionate in 
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disposition with his master and mistress, but extremely excitable, 
and a fierce fighter if he happens to come in contact with 
another dog, while he is a sworn foe to cats. On account of his 
quarrelsome nature he is never taken from home except to shows, 
but spends his life in his kennel, which has a large yard attached 
to it strongly railed round, his only companion being a bulldog 
of the opposite sex, with whom he is on excellent terms, except 
at feeding time. His colour is grey brindle with white on the 
legs and part of thetail. He is about the size of a large retriever. 
He has won between fifty and sixty prizes. 

The Australian Dingo ‘‘ Myall” belongs to the wildest breed 
of dog that is known, which has been said to be untamable by 
any but a black man. The subject of our illustration was caught 
as a puppy and brought up by a native, but unlike most of the 
dingoes that have been brought to England, he soon became 
domesticated, and only takes exception to large dogs. With these 
he is very savage, but he is friendly with small dogs.and cats. 
He isa particularly dainty feeder, and when first he was brought 
to this country would not eat out of a dish from which another dog 
had been fed, nor sit upon achair that had been occupied by another 
dog. : 

Moreover, he would not eat any food that was not absolutely 
fresh. In fact it was most difficult to keep him alive, and for several 
weeks he was fed upon rabbits, new laideggs, and port wine. When 
not hungry he would play with a rabbit asa cat does with a mouse, 
and would carry eggs in his mouth without breaking them, at 
other times rolling them about with his paws. He is very quick 
at killing rats; giving them a nip and leavingthem. But he will 
not touch a dead rat nor one that is mangy. or from the sewers. 
He is undoubtedly the most typical dog of his breed in England, 
and has won twenty-five prizes. 

The Mexican hairless dog, ‘Tae Hairy King,” is also a 
particularly good specimen of his breed. It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that this animal, which has not a particle of hair on 
his body, except the crest that adorns his head, should be of 
such a hardy nature that he will hunt in the snow or go into 
hedges or bushes in pursuit of rabbits or rats as fearlessly, if not 
more so, than terriers with their dense coats. He is extremely 
affectionate, but very jealous, and evidently does not know what 
fear is, as he will attack any dog that offends hirn, however big 
it may be. Like the rest of his kennel companions, he has been 

_the recipient of numerous prizes. 
F, Gresuam. 
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N the evening of Sunday, August 
() 18th, 1572, there were brave 
doings in the old city of Warwick. 
Elizabeth was visiting Ambrose, the ‘‘ good 
Earl,” at his castle, and a wondrous display 
of fireworks had been made ready to ‘sett 
abroche;” for the Puritans had not yet 
put down all but psalm-singing on the 
Sabbath. Ambrose Dudley, and his 
brother Robert—sons of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and brothers 
of Guilford Dudley; both of whom, for 
a well-known reason, lost their lives on 
the headsman’s block — were two of 
Fortune’s favourites. Robert, the elder, 
‘dear Robin,” was granted the magni- 
ficent and now ruined castle of Kenil- 
worth, while Ambrose was _ installed 
in the stately domain of Warwick. They 
were twin earls, and Elizabeth was on her 
way from the castle of one, when she rested 
awhile at Warwick to visit the other. The 
people did not soon forget the fireworks of 
that day. The Earl of Oxford, with two 
hundred men armed with calivers and 
arquebuses, delivered mimic assaults upon 
a fiery citadel valiantly defended, and so 
fast and furious did the game become, that 
the “ fireballs and squibbes” flew high over the castle into 
the town, and there set four or more houses ablaze, whereof 
one was driven through from side to side, and another was 
consumed so rapidly that it was no easy thing to save the 
inhabitants. 

These were something like fireworks, and must have been 
about as exciting a display as ever took place, far in advance of 
any latter day efforts in pyrotechnics, which, with all their 
brilliant effects, would be a comparatively puny show. It 
is quite easy to believe that the spectacle was one long 
remembered in the district, especially by those luckless 
individuals whose burning houses furnished the set pieces of 
the entertainment. 

In those days Warwick Castle looked, in its main features, 
much as now, but was altogether sterner and more wild. The 
park was a wilderness, and the gardens were of little account, 
and, when Ambrose Dudley died, the place reverted to the 
Crown, fell into ruin, and was used asa common gaol. It waz 
but a temporary eclipse, for Sir Fulke Greville—from whom tke 
present noble owner is descended—“ servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
counsellor to King James, and friend to Sir Philip Sidney,” as 
he describes himself in his epitaph at Warwick—received the 
castle from James in 1605, and spent £20,000 in beautifying it, 
adding the eastern and western portions of the main block. 
During the time of his son, the second Lord Brooke, who stood 
high in the favour of the Parliament, the castle was defended 
during three weeks against the King’s men by Sir Edward Peto, 
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who flew a defiant bloody flag with a cross upon it, until Lord 
Brooke himself came to the rescue. Shortly afterwards this Lord 
was killed by a ball in the eye at the siege of Lichfield, and his 
breastplate and morion, with a. characteristic helmet of Oliver 
Cromwell are now in the great hall at Warwick. The porridge 
pot of the redoubtable Guy, which is there also, with armour 
and a two-handed sword ascribed to him, might have been used 
on that occasion, for it is an enormous vessel of earlier date 
for the cooking of flesh-rations for large bodies of troops. In 
the dungeon beneath Czsar’s tower, Royalist soldiers from 
Edgehill were afterwards confined, and their self-inscribed 
memorials are still engraven upon the wall. Evelyn, 
who . visited Warwick in 1654, bears’ testimony that 
the position of the castle, with its prospect over a goodly, 
green, well-watered country, the Avon itself flowing beneath its 
“eminent rock,” made it ‘one of the most surprising seats 
one should meet with,” having gardens prettily disposed, but 
that “might be much improved.” Improvement rapidly came 
with successive possessors, who displayed remarkable taste in 
all matters of art and horticulture. 

Pepys, in 1666, visited the town house of Robert, Lord 
Brooke, at Hackney, and there saw gardens that were “ excel- 
lent,” and oranges for the first time growing, whereof the 
unabashed diarist “pulled off a little one by stealth—the man 
being mightily curious of them—and ate it, and it was just as 
other little green, small oranges are, as big as half the end of 
my litle finger.” In the hands of the same Lord Brooke, the 
gardens at Warwick were extended and 
beautified, and it was he who first fitted 
and adorned the State apartments, a work 
carried much further by his successors. 
Strolling through these magnificent rooms 
and along the stately corridors of the in- 
terior of the Castle, one must cast back 
one's thoughts to the times when right 
stirring scenes were enacted within these 
walls. Like all old places with a history, 
a study of the nooks and crannies, so to 
speak, of the interior is to the imaginative 
mind, supremely entertaining. 

The Earldom of Warwick came to the 
eighth Baron Brooke in 1760, upon the 
extinction of the house of Richard Earl of 
Warwick, of the creation of 1618, and it 
may be said that George Greville, second 
Karl of Warwick of that family, gave to 
the Castle the aspect of finished and luxu- 
rious splendour which it now bears. 

This earl was the nephew of Sir 
William Hamilton, husband of the notori- 
ous Emma, and shared his diplomatic 
uncle’s tastes as a dilletante and collector. 
Vast sums of money were thus expended 
in building up the great artistic treasures 
of Warwick, not less than £100,000 being 
laid out in beautifying the interior. The 
object most closely associated with Sir 
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vase, found in the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, which stands in a 
spacious greenhouse, festooned with wistaria, and having a fore- 
ground of trim flower-beds, a blaze of rare colour, beyond which 
lies the fairest sylvan landscape down the park and the 
entrancing vale of the Avon, upon which the eye could desire 
to rest. The vase itself is of white marble, and will contain 
about 163 gallons. Its custodian, with voluble utterance, but 
mechanical regularity, as if from a hurried clock-work machine, 
will recount its history to the visitor, and describe its features— 
how that it is adorned with twisted vine branches and tendrils 
forming the handles, and with drooping panther skins and masks, 
besides other details. The curious in such things may discern 
one mask which is said to be a modern restoration and a portrait 
of Emma herself. 

As all the world knows, the castle of Warwick, through the 
taste, artistic enthusiasm, and unstinted expenditure of its 
possessors, contains one of the rarest art collections in the 
country. This is not to be described here. Pictures of Taddeo 
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Gaddi, Rafaelle, Salvator Rosa, and many other artists of the 
Italian schools; a splendid ‘“ Henry VIII.,” by Holbein, many 
works of Van Dyck, including a glorious equestrian ‘Charles I.;” 
** Queen Henrietta Maria,” “ Strafford,” and “ Prince Rupert ;” 
examples of Rembrandt and Rubens, of Murillo and Moroni; of 
Lely, Reynolds, and a host of others, now adorn these historic 
walls. Splendid furniture, rare tapestries, and a great collection 
of arms, add other interests to the castle. You look out from 
the windows of the state apartments upon an entrancing prospect 
up the vale. The divided Avon winds below, shadowed by 
mighty trees, in whose branches the squirrels are busy; the 
amber waters break in yellow foam over the weir; the old mill 
stands out to the stream; the broken piers of the Norman 
bridge, festooned with ivy, rise from its waters; and, beyond, the 
woodland vista closes with the noble span of the lofty bridge that 
carries the Banbury road. A glorious outlook, truly, is this from 
the windows of an almost unrivalled abode. y 
Joun Leycanp. 
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N Scotland curling may be termed as much the national game 
as the thistle is the national emblem. In spite of the most 
penetrating research by capable hands the origin of the 

game remains involved in obscurity. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that curling - or quoiting as it was formerly called— 
has been practised from time immemorial. On account of the 
peculiar vocabulary in view in connection with the game, it has 
been supposed by some that curling originated in the low 
countries, while others contend that the words and phrases are 
an outgrowth of the Scottish dialect. 

As to how the custom of throwing stones on the ice had its 
beginning, the reasonable suggestion has been hazarded that in 
our cold climate, when the ponds and rivers got frozen over, and 
the ground got so hard that all agricultural and other outdoor 
labour came to a stand still, the idle people’ would readily be 
attracted to the ice, where they would amuse themselves by 
sliding. One of a party might seize a stone from a dyke and in 
sport hurl it along the smooth surface. Surprised at the long 
distance it carried, another and another would try who could 
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send it the furthest. From this it would be an easy transition 
to try who could land it nearest to a given mark, thus affording 
scope for skill as well as strength. “A comparison of the stones 
employed in the last century with those in use at the present day 
shows that the process of solution has been constantly at work. 
From rude beginnings when shapeless stones, with simply a hole 
for the thumb on the upper, and another for the fingers on the 
lower side, were used, a gradual development can be traced 
till the circular form of stone of the most approved quality with 
detachable handle was finally and universally adopted. At one 
time the stones were of all shapes and sizes; sumetimes light, 
but generally very heavy. The Jubilee stone, as it is called, 
which used to be played in Berwickshire, and which is now pre- 
served in the archives of the Royal Club, weighs 117° pounds. 
The average weight now is from 35 to 40 pounds. An unusual 
amount of interest has come to be attached to this pastime. One 
class of workers gets pitted against another—parish against 
parish, county against county. Above all there is the annual 
Bonspiel, Leld under the auspices of the Royal Caledonian 
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Curling Club, when the crack players of the South of Scotland 
meet those of the North. The last meeting was held at Cars- 
breck, north of Dunblane, on the 26th of January last. Here 
246 rinks joined battle, the result of the combat being that the 
South was victorious by go6 points. 

Up to the commencement of the Victorian era, curling 
though extensively practised, was in a very chaotic state as far 
as profitable intercourse, and arrangements for matches 
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were concerned. The formation of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club at that period, was the prelude to a greatly 
improved condition of affairs. Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to allow the term Royal to be used in the designation of 
the Club, while the Prince Consort assented to the suggestion 
that he should become patron. 

For the information of those unacquainted with the game it 
may be stated the players are usually eight in number, four on 
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each side, under the control of one of their number, called the 
skip. Each player is provided with two stones. The portion 
of ice set apart for the play is called a rink. Ata distance of 
about thirty yards two spots are marked, called tees, round 
which several circles are drawn at a distance of from two to 
eight feet. The object of the players is to have one or more of 
their stones nearer the tee than those of their opponents, as each 
stone counts one. This affords abundance of scope for strength 
and skill, the latter especially, while the element of chance enters, 
to an extent, sufficient to give zest to the proceedings. 

The stones are thrown by members of the different sides 
alternately, the best players coming last. While it is a 
comparatively easy matter to land the first stone near the tee, 
it may be as easily displaced by the next shot unless it is guarded 
by another. If a player places a stone in a good position the 
other players on his side try to place another in front as a guard, 
at the same time endeavouring to get as many other stones of 
theirs nearer than the nearest of their opponents. One side may 
have several stones near the mark when a skilful shot from the 
other side may scatter the lot, or, in an unexpected manner, 
glide in between them to the coveted position. 

- Although much depends on the force and direction in which 
a stone is delivered, something can be done in the way of helping 
it forward by what is called ‘sooping’’—brushing aside any 
any snow or other obstacle in its path, if such a proceeding is 
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thought necessary. ‘lhis is done by means of a broom, with 
which every player is provided. Between the orders of the skip, 
the whirr of the stones as they speed along or come forcibly in 
contact with each other, and the combined shouting of the 
players, the noise that is occasioned has doubtless led to curling 
being designated as ‘‘The Roaring Game.” To a bystander the 
absorbing interest that is manifested by those engaged in it 
seems unaccountable. There is less iuterest in the result of 
many v famous battle than is sometimes evoked on the few last 
shots of an important game where the players are well matched 
and have run up the figures evenly to about the finish. 

It is recorded, that about the year .1847, the ‘novel 
spectacle’’ of curling was to be seen on the Serpentine. A few 
Scotsmen started a game there, but the curious Londoners 
gathered round them in such numbers that the play had to 
be abandoned. In recent years, ponds have been made in 
various parts of Britain and covered with artificial ice. 

Some of these have not been a financial success owing to 
the expense ineurred in making and keeping them in working 
condition. While these ponds have the advantage that the ice 
can be made to order at any time, yet the curling fraternity are 
not enamoured of it. They feel somehow that there is no rink 
comparable to the natural one—the sort laid cown by silent 
King Frost. 

Cuarces Ruz. 


THE SOUTHCOURT STUD.—II. 


—of two of whom, by the way, Roswal and Bragga- 

docio, I am made to say by a printer’s error in my 
last week’s article on this stud, that they look like “ very 
high-class hunters,” whereas what I really did say was that 
they look “like getting very high-class hunters "—and walked 
all over the new paddocks for the yearlings, we afterwards went 
back to those in which I was to see the brood mares and foals. 

I am not quite sure that these are not the most interesting 
feature of any stud farm, especially when, as in this case, the 
latter are all bred to run; and as they go galloping round the 
paddock, one tries to imagine what their action will be like after 
they have been a few months in the trainer’s hands, or, later still, 
when they make their debuts on a racecourse. The mares, too, 
remind us of many great races we have seen, and of many 
favourite strains of blood whose success we always hope to see, 
and lead us to think of future possible, though as yet unborn, 
winners of great races to come. 


H AVING duly inspected and admired the various stallions 


The first of these that we came across was that grand 
mare Biserta, a big, lengthy bay by Lord Lyon—Parma, by 
Parmesan, her dam Archeress, by Long Bow. This is 
rare blood, of which she has already proved the worth 
by breeding Goletta, Satis, and Utica, whilst on this occa- 
sion she was being followed about by a grand St. Simon 
foal, St. Carlo, who looks like keeping the name of his dam 
to the front some day. 

He is now, of course, a yearling, and one of whom 
great things are expected in the future. A really wonderful 
colt he is, all symmetry and quality, with all the confidence 
of his sire’s family, a beautiful mover, and a racehorse from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his tail. I shall watch this 
youngster’s career with the greatest interest. 

A very good looking mare is. Koumiss, by Macaroni— 
Coomassie, by Tom King or North Lincoln— Mahala, by 
Rataplan, and the dam of the beautiful Lactantius, by 
Petrarch Macaroni mares are always valuable, and this one 
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is full of stout blood on both sides of her pedigree. She 
should make an ideal mate for Brag, and the produce of these 
two ought certainly to stay, if nothing else. 

Another mare of the same blood, on her dam's side, is 
Gagoul, by Galopin— Coomassie, and it will be in- 
teresting to see which of these two mares makes the 
greatest success at the stud. The same line of blood has 
been chosen for her as for her half-sister Koumiss, and she 
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will in due course become the dam of a foal by Brag’s best son 
Bumptious. Among other high-bred matrons whom there was no 
time for our artist to get portraits of—and here, I may 
say, that during the two days which he spent at Southcourt, 
the weather was so unfavourable, that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty and perseverance that he was able to get 
any results up to the standard required for this paper —I 
noticed chiefly Glade, by Macaroni — Verdure, by King 
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Tom, a long low mare, whose 
last year’s bay colt, by Morion, 
has grown into quite a first 
class yearling; Lady Loverule, 
py Muncaster — Nellie, by 
Hermit, whose Orme _ foal 
should be a clinker, when it is 
born; Nellie, by Hermit— 
Hippia, whose this year’s foal 
will) be a child of the good- 
looking Morion; the good- 
looking and once speedy 
Galloping Queen, a Portland 
Plate winner, by Galopin— 
Queen of Diamonds, by King of 
Trumps, and the dam of a very 
good yearling colt, by Morglay ; 
Isabel, by Plebian—Parma, by 
Parmesan, and the dam of 
St. Frusquin; Rosalie, by 
Rosicrucian—Pitteri, who last 
year bred a filly to Bumptious, 
and this year has a fine foal, 
by Morglay ; and my favourite 
Genista, a wide, short-legged, 
bay mare, by Fetterlock— 
Hippia, by King Tom, whose 
~ - > _) y r rear isa c c Ms 
Poe. byW.A. Rew. GROUP. OF FOALS.—Now Yeartincs, — Coprigi—c. nn Yoaulng filly Mamanda, by 
' very best I have ever seen. 

There is no doubt that 
among the select lot of year- 
lings sent up to Newmarket 
last autumn from the South- 
court Stud there were some 
who will make themselves 
talked about before the end of 
the coming racing season. Of 
these Dony, Glatisant, and 
Galintha were described in my 
last article, though I omitted 
to mention Pie Powder, whose 
portrait was also given, as she 
was away when I was last at 
Southcourt, and I had not seen 
her. She is now, of course, 
at Newmarket, where she is 
going on as well as could be 
wished, and giving every satis- 
faction in her work, in fact I 
think her a very promising 
filly indeed,-and I know that 
her trainer is of the same 
opinion. She is by that hand- 
some Sir Bevys horse Morglay 
—Themis by Isonomy—Nellie, 
so that it will be odd if she 
cannot gallop, as I believe that 
she can; and here I may say 
that I have lately had the 
satisfaction of hearing from 
Mr. Burroughs that all the 
Southcourt two year olds are 
doing well at Newmarket, and 
are thought to be quite as good 
a lot as they promised to be 
when yearlings. 

Among them all, how- 
ever, there is nothing, I think, 
to be compared to Isabinda 
—in my opinion, when I saw 
her as a yearling, one of the 
best I had ever seen. She 
has come on and improved, as 
she should have done since 
then, and I shall be indeed 
surprised if she is not quite, or 
very nearly, the best two year 
old of the year. She is by St. 
Simon—Isabel, and, therefore, 

_own sister’ to St. Frusquin, 
whilst, if looks go for anything, 
she will be even better than 
her illustrious brother. She 
will, at any rate, be bigger 
~than~ he is, and--with much 
greater length and reach. She 
is a good hard brown, showing 
great quality, with substance, 
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length, and liberty, and one of 
the best movers ever seen. 
She is such a sensible, sweet- 
tempered, young lady too, and 
I do not think I ever saw a 
two year old that I liked so 
much. 

Isabel’s yearling, St. Gris, 
is three parts brother to Isa- 
binda, being by Galopin 
instead of his son St. Simon, 
and a very good colt he is too. 
He has the characteristic back 
and loins of his brother St. 
Frusquin, the lengthy reaching 
forehand of his sister Isabinda, 
and all the fire and dash of his 
tribe. He possesses some rare 
good limbs too, and is all over 
a shapely, well-balanced 
youngster, and it will be very 
surprising to all who know 
him, if he should fail to be a 
really good horse. 

I was very pleased to hear 
from Mr. Burroughs a few 
days ago that there are already 
three good foals at Southcourt. 
One of these is a very valuable 
baby indeed, being a filly, by 
St. Simon—Biserta, and there- 
fore, half-sister to Goletta, and 
own sister to Utica, and the 
yearling St. Carlo. Another 
is a chestnut colt, by Grafton 
—Galloping Queen, and the 
third is by Morglay—Rosalie, 
and considering how full of 
running blood these all are, it 
is to be hoped that they will 
escape all the dangers of child- 
hood, in which case they will 
probably win plenty of races in 
the future. Ju fact, so fullis the 
Southcourt stud of all the best 
blood of the day, that nearly 
everything bred there ought to 
turn out a¥.inner of some sort, 
whilst now that St. Frusquin, 
whose subs. ciption for the next 
season has long ago been full, 
at 200 guiaeas, has retired 
thereto afte; the labours of the 
race-course, the yearlings 
which are annually sent te 
Newmarket, are likely in the 
near future to be even better 
than they Lave ever yet been. 
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racing at Hurst Park in 

the pleasant summer 
time nave from time to time 
appeared in the pages of 
RacinG ILLUSTRATED. 

What sport under National 
Hunt Rules is like at the same 
venue in the depth of winter 
we are able to show our 
readers to-day. 

The cold and cheerless 
aspect of the Paddock, with the 
heavy clothed chasers walking 
round and round is in great 
contrast to the scene, on a 
bright summer day. Perhaps 
the most interesting illustration 
is that which shows how the 
snow flies when the hurdles 
are hit. 

It was extremely doubtful 
when the Wye Meeting was 
postponed owing to the sharp 
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frost that prevailed, whether or 
not it would be possible to 
bring off the fixture at Hurst 
Park. Every precaution had, 
however, for some days been 
taken to protect the jumps, 
and as there was no bone in 
the ground on the morning 
of the first day, racing was 
announced as certain to take 
place. Before the time set for 
the commencement of pro- 
ceedings the sun, which had 
shone brightly for several hours, 
disappeared, and the first race 
was run in a blinding snow- 
storm. So severe, indeed, was 
the downfall, that grave doubts 
were for a time entertained 
about bringing off any more of 
the progr mme. Fortunately 
the storm did not last long, and 
when Mr.]. Davisand Col. Flud- 
yer, one of the acting stewards, 
had inspected the course, they 
decided to proceed with the 
day’s sport. The sun soon 
burst through the clouds again 
and all was bright and fair, 
until just after Bevil had 
walked over for the fifth event 
on the card, when snow fell so 
heavily that the whole of the 
ground was quickly covered to 
the depth of two or three inches, 
and it was found quite im- 
possible to run the last race. 
It is extremely unfortunate 
that the weather should have 
turned out so badly, as other- 
wise the meeting would have 
been a great success. 

A start was made with the 
Maiden Hurdle, which attracted 
no fewer than eleven runners, 
of whom a hot favourite was 
quickly found in Bayreuth, 
whose second to Athcliath at 
Windsor in December caused 
him to be looked upon as a 
real good thing. 

The chief danger was 
feared from Hawkwood, whose 
Manchester and Plumpton suc- 
cesses made him out a smart 
horse. So he may be, as he 
fairly beat Bayreuth, but he 
was no match for the aged 
Playwright, who had the race 
well won when colours could 
be seen in the straight, and 
seems to have turned over a 
new leaf since he became the 
property of Mr. Thirlwell. For 
the Stewards’ Selling Steeple- 
chase Marcellus, on the strength 
of his success last week at 
Windsor, was always favourite. 
The issue was confined to him 
and Silver Mask for the last 
half mile, and although more 
than once Marcellus threatened 
to cut it, Hunt persuaded him 
to do his best, with the result 
that he pulled through by a 
length. An objection followed 
on the ground that he had gone 
the wrong side of a flag, and 
after the stewards had investi- 
gated the case they disqualified 
him. 

The Middlesex Handicap 
Steeplechase brought out a 
field of four, and as Peter 
Melville escaped a penalty for 
his Plumpton success, he was 
a bette: favourite than Prince 
Edward. The latter made 
strong running, but he was 
done with at the last fence but 
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one, where Peter Melville had 
the race well in hand and won 
in a canter. For the Earls- 
field Hurdle Race Wherwell 
was the chief fancy, but there 
was strong support for Curds 
and Whey, and two other well- 
backed candidites were St. 
Ignatius and Dissenter, both 
of whom had shown a liking 
for the Ilurst Park course. 
Although Wild Man from 
Borneo had come on from 
Manchester he was not started 
for the Surbiton Steeplechase, 
in which Bevil was indulged 
with a walk-over, and this 
ended the racing, as after six 
numbers had been hoisted for 
the Riverside Hurdle Race, the 
snow came down in lumps, as 
previously mentioned, and ren- 
dered the ground quite unfit 
for racinz. 
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JOCKEY. 
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“I'L, sHow you How Tommy Loates GoEs!” 


Seneca hates 


However that may be in the sense of the acquirement of that 

superior finish which those who have risen to be the men 
of their calling have almost invariably possessed, it is quite 
certain that the born-jockey is more likely than not to be of the 
‘mute, inglorious Milton” type of horseman throughout his 
life, if he does not get the opportunity in his very early days to 
try his skill in the saddle. It certainly cannot be urged against 
the Newmarket people that they are afraid of putting ‘heir 


Site say that the jockey—like the poet—is born not made. 


, youngsters on horseback too early in life. Something after the 


fashion of the Kanaka women who throw their babies into the 
water to swim before they can walk, Newmarket boys are found 
in the saddle almost before they can run. Of course in such 
cases a solemn, staid, and highly-respectable pony is called into 
requisition, just such a one in fact as is depicted in the illustration 
given herewith of AN Empryo Jockey. This embryo jockey is 
little Jack Leader, of the age of four, the younger brother of the 
light ‘weight Fred Leader and the youngest son of the well- 
known trainer Mr. Thomas Leader, of Wroughtou House, 
Newmarket. 


wv r 
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Anyone who has at all made a study of children knows well 
enough that in almost every instance, when playing together, 
their chief desire is to personate some well-known character, 
who is especially proficient in the particular game or pastime 
that they are pursuing. Cross Wandsworth or Clapham 
Commons in the summer-time, and stop to listen to the small 
boys talking over their games of cricket, and it is safe to wager 
that you are not five minutes there, before you will hear some 
such expression as ‘ Now, I'll give you one like Richardson,” 
“I'll be W.G.,” “Play up, Bobby Abel,” or ‘ That’s what 
Stoddart does.” Similarly in other games, other names. It is 
only natural that Newmarket boys, who are born and reared 
with Turf surroundings, should have—especially, if they are 
taught to ride very early in life—the doings of the jockeys of the 
day for their principal subjects of thought and conversation. 
As the young jockeys of to-day, who, when lads of eight or ten, 
possibly saw, and certainly heard much of, Archer at his zenith ; 
as Archer in his turn as a boy was witched with the horsemanship 
of George Fordham; and as Fordham in his day may have 
looked upon the doings of F. Butler, so do the small boys ot 
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Newmarket to-day look with reverence on the crack jockeys of 
the present time. 

And the littke mite perched on the grey pony that bears 
such an air of responsibilty about its intelligent head is no 
exception to the rule. He is rather shy of strangers at first, as 
is perhaps not altogether surprising when his advanced age is 
taken into consideration. But when you have made his 
acquaintance he will become pleasantly communicative, and 
will tell you of the many good qualities that his pony 
possesses. 

Occasionally he may be seen practising a very vigorous 
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finish on the old grey, who ten chances to one will turn its head 
round to see what all the commotion is about, or else will whisk 
his long tail over the place where the energetically-wielded whip 
is tickling his side. And if you appear to take an interest in his 
pony, as of course you will do, he will probably approach you 
confidentially with the intimation that he will ride just such another 
finish for your especial benefit if you particularly desire to see 
it. And then as he gathers up his reins and shakes up the old 
pony he will generally observe, especially when about to give an 
exhibition in his very best style, “Now, I'll show you how 
Tommy Loates goes!” 


Pid - CHANCE. 


os OOD Heavens! is that you Carter?” 
“Yes, its myself’ was the quiet rejoinder, “I 


wonder you recognised me, very few of my old friends 
do now. I suppose I must have changed a good deal.” and he 
laughed a short laugh which had in it more bitterness than mirth. 

“Why yes, you have altered a bit, old man,” said the first 
speaker, contrasting the shabby looking thin-faced man before 
him with the smart soldierly comrade of a few months before. 

‘When did you leave the old corps?” he asked presently. 

“ After that last affair in the Transvaal,” replied the other 
a little wearily, “‘ it seemed as if the old hands weren’t wanted 
exactly. Anyway we were mostly passed over for promotion and 
so on, and besides it wasn’t like the old corps at all. I hadn't 
the heart to go back, so I left.” 

*“ And civil life hasn't altogether agreed with you?” 

“Hardly. You see I was never brought up to business, or 
anything of that sort—that’s the worst of being a gentlemen 
without money or expectations—and when I tried my hand at the 
job, I not nnnaturally got left like any other greenhorn.” 

“Well, come over to my rooms, and have a chat about the 
old days. I’m doing pretty well for myself now, but dashed if 
I don’t often look back upon the old soldiering days as the best 
after all,” and the sleek, well dressed man sighed. 

** Have you had lunch ? ” he asked presently as they passed 
by a restaurant in Commissioner Street, which emitted savoury 
smells and afflicted Carter with the pangs of Tantalus. 

“No, I haven't lunched yet, thanks.” he replied, and might 
have truthfully added “nor breakfasted either,’ but he did not 
care to lay bare his poverty even to his friend and one time 
comrade-in-arms. They passed therefore into the comfortable 
dining saloon and were soon busy with such a repast as Carter 
had not enjoyed for two or three weeks, since, in fact he had 
found himself stranded in the golden city par evcellence of golden 
South Africa. 

Like many another younger son of England’s aristocracy 
Frank Carter had come out when quite young with the intent of 
some day making his fortune and in the meantime of earning his 
bread in the colonies of Sonth Africa. With the blood of genera- 
tions of soldiers in his veins small wonder that he had soon 
enlisted in the Matabililand Mounted Police, at that time the 
beau ideal of an irregular cavalry corps. He had served through 
one war, and had risen steadily to the rank of sergeant, when the 
breaking up of the regiment consequent on the Transvaal affair 
—in which he had taken part— and the total re-organization of 
the military forces of the Chartered Territories under Imperial 
Rule, had induced him to throw up a career which seemed to him 
to be at the best but a thankless one. 

Since then his luck had been out. He had thought by bold 
but careful speculation to turn the few hundreds which he had at 








his disposal into as many thousands, and then to turn his back 
on Africa for ever, and go home. That was all he asked. He 
did not aspire to magnificence, only to just enough to enable him 
to live in his native land as befitted a gentleman, with a couple 
of hunters, and perhaps one chaser in training. But Carter’s 
speculations, carefully considered as he thought them, had 
nevertheless not turned out according to his expectations. To 
use his own expression, he had been “ left.” 

With the few pounds left to him he had made his way to 
Johannesburg in the hope of getting something to do. How 
difficult to get that ‘‘ something” only a man friendless, tradeless, 
and moneyless, is able to realise. And so it came at last toa 
time when a meal was a thing to be carefully thought over before 
being recklessly indulged in, even in a place where they are to 
be had for a shill*ag. 

Luncheon over, Carter's friend offered him a cigar, and after 
a little more conversation, which consisted mainly of mutual 
reminiscences and inquiries after mutual friends, he excused him- 
self on the score of business, and promising to let him know if 
he should find himself able to put him in the way of employment, 
rose to take his leave. 

‘“« By the way, Carter,” said he, turning, as he was on the 
point of departure, ‘ Do you still ride?” 

‘‘T haven’t ridden for some time,” replied the other, who 
had been far and away the best jockey in the regiment, and had 
in palmier days more than once steered his father’s horses to 
victory, both in chases and hunter’s flat races. ‘‘ But I dare say 
I haven’t quite forgotten all about it. Any way,” with a rather 
grim smile, ‘“‘ My weight won't be in the way very much.” 

‘‘Well, so long, old man, perhaps you'll hear from me 
soon,” and his friend had gone, leaving Carter ina more comfort- 
able frame of mind and body than he had enjoyed for a long 
time. In the first place he did not feel hungry, which was in 
itself a new and pleasant sensation, secondly, he was enjoying a 
good cigar, and thirdly, he no longer felt absolutely alone in the 
world. 

But, though his heart was lighter, his pockets were no 
heavier than before he had seen his prosperous friend. 

For several days in succession, Carter made inquiry at 
the pre-arranged address, which was the restaurant where 
they had lunched, for a letter from his friend, but none was 
forthcoming. 

Every day brought a fresh disappointment, and it seemed 
like an added mockery that, in order to proscute his enquiry, he 
was obliged to see and smell tempting food which was beyond 
his means to obtain, and to Frank Carter this was no small 
thing, for he was hungry. 

After a week, during which time he barely succeeded in 
keeping body and soul together, he gave up going to the 
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restaurant. It only meant fresh disappointment, fresh tempta- 
tion to steal food ; and then, as so often happens when things get 
so bad that they can hardly get worse, he had a stroke of luck, 
for he obtained employment as a stable helper in a large livery 
stable. Here he stayed for a month, earning a living, and with 
but little hope of bettering himself. All hope was dying within 
him. There seemed to him every probability of ending his days 
as a gentleman ostler. 

One day, happening to pass by the restaurant in Commis- 
sioner Street, a sudden whim possessed him to go in and enquire 
for a letter. One was given him. It had, by good fortune, only 
been lying there a day. 

He got into a quiet corner and read it. 

It was very brief, and merely stated that he was to present 
himself to a certain gentleman whose address was enclosed. 
His friend regretting that his own absence from the town on 
business prevented him from giving him a personal introduction. 

An hour later Carter was in the presence of the unknown 
gentleman. He was a large man, good natured looking, if a 
little vulgar. 

‘My friend Mr. Long has spoken to me of you,” he said 
affably, but with rather an air of patronage, ‘I understand,” 
looking rather hard, and in a slightly puzzled manner at Carter's 
very seedy clothes, ‘that you are a jockey.” 

“‘T have ridden certainly, but Nee 

“Well! well!” broke in the large man, who was evidently 
in a hurry, ‘‘ I intend to give you a chance. I want someone to 
ride my horse ‘ Daredevil’ in the Jeppestown Steeplechase, and, 
from what my friend tells me, I am inclined to give you the 
mount if you can do the weight, but my trainer will see to all that. 
Here is his address, and here is something towards your kit,” he 
added hurriedly, and with an air of embarrasment which impressed 
Carter more favourably than the rest of the discourse had done. 

The interview was evidently at an end, and Carter withdrew 





‘somewhat perplexed and not entirely satisfied. 


Was it a mistake, or was it merely the large man’s way of 
performing a somewhat delicate task? Did he really think him 
a professional jockey, or did he merely pretend to in order that 
his gift might not appear offensive? Surely his friend must 
have informed him of his social position. Anyhow, he had ten 
pounds in his pocket and a prospect of something more later on 
—something handsome, perhaps, if he won. It would beabsurd 
to throw away the chance, and if a professional ostler why not a 
professional jockey ? He would have explained if he had been 
allowed. Now it was too late. He would go through with it. 

So Carter presented himself to the trainer, and all prelimi- 
naries were settled. The weight was tost. 12lb., and he would 
have to carry 3lb. dead weight. The horse was well handi- 
capped, and his chance was considered a good one. 

It was a long race—four miles—and “condition” was as essen- 
tial in the rider as in the horse. Inthe meantime Carter rode a few 
exercise gallops, and satisfied the trainer that he was a ‘“‘ workman.” 


At last the day of the race came. Daredevil was favourite 
at eleven to eight. 

The flag dropped. More than the usual number of casualties 
occurred, and at the fifth fence from home only five horses out 
of a field of nine were standing up. 

Two of these were rapidly tailed off. At the last fence but 
one Claudian was leading by a length, with Daredevil next, and 
Caution half a length behind him. 

Claudian was rocking in his gallop like a ship at sea, and 
Carter could hear Caution blowing and grunting at his girths in 
evident distress. 

He knew his own horse had it in him to win, for though 
rather done he was not nearly so done as the other two. But he 
could not get to the bottom of him. 

Starvation and wasting had told its tale only too well. He 
was utterly done up. He could only sit on his horse. He could 
not ride him home. 

Oh the agony of those moments! Claudian had almost 
come back to him, but gradually—gradually the distressed 
Caution, admirably ridden by his amateur jockey, crept up and 
up, until they were level. 

“The favourite’s beat!” ‘The favourite’s beat!" He could 
hear the cry. It was like slow murder. Claudian’s bolt is shot, 
but still Caution, whose jockey is getting the very last ounce out 
of him, struggles gamely on. His head is in front. 

A howl of disgust goes up as they pass the post, such as 
only a Johannesburg mob is capable of, and the race is over. 

How he got back to the paddock and weighed in, or any 
of his subsequent proceedings Frank Carter hardly knew. What 
the trainer said he hardly heard. 

The finishing touch to the episode was furnished by the 
sporting intelligence next day. The report is given below :— 


Tue JEPPESTOWN STEEPLECHASE Hanpicap of £200; 
second to receive 20 sovs. Four miles. 


Mr. Montague’s b. h. Caution, r1st. 3lb. - Mr. Marshall 1 
Mr. Davis's b. g. Daredevil, rost. 1alb. - : Carter 2 
Mr. Steven’s ch. g. Claudian, 11s. - - Walker 3 


The betting and the usual account of the race followed, the 
report concluding as follows. ‘That the best horse won, no 
one who witnessed the race will for a moment believe. Had 
only the favourite been ridden by a capable horseman it is 
impossible that he could have succumbed to such a thoroughly 
beaten horse as Caution, whose handling it should be said did 
infinite credit to Mr. Marshall’s jockeyship.” 

Carter is not likely to make further use of the riding licence 
procured for him by Mr. Davis’s trainer. He is still a stable help 
where his companions do not associate their strange and silent 
fellow worker with the unknown jockey who made such a signal 
failure in the Jeppestown Steeplechase. 

He had his chance, and lost it. 








BETWEEN 


IME flies, and although it seems but yesterday that we 

| saw Mr. ‘“ Willie’? Moore leading in the winner of last 

year’s Grand National, the weights are now out for 
another. 

On looking over the handicap we are once more struck by 
the fact that a large number of those entered would have had no 
chance with any weight whatever; and then by the strong 
hand held by the Weyhill stable, with The Soarer, Father 
O’Flynn, Ruric, Ludgershall, Prince Albert, and Ballet Girl, 
though personally I doubt if any of these will be quite able to 
repeat The Soarer’s last year’s triumph, and that of Why Not 
in 1894. 

There are some eight or nine horses whose names have, 
more than any others, been on the tongues of those who are given 
to discussing in advance the probable weights which will be 
apportioned to the various candidates. These, I take it, have 
been the three Australians, Daimio, Ebor, and Norton, the 1895 
winner, Wild Man from Borneo, the sensational Cloister, Rory 
O’More, Alpheus, last year’s winner The Soarer, and the five 
year old Stratocracy. 

Of these Cloister has been given the top weight, 12st. 7lb., 
as he was bound to be; but, dearly as the public would love to 
see the gallant old champion win another National, it can 
hardly be hoped that the leg he hurt so badly at Ludlow last 
spring will stand a Liverpool preparation. 

There has been a good deal of discussion lately as to what 
weight the Australian Daimio would be asked to carry. With 
such a reputation as his in his own country, he was of course 
bound to be very near the top, and so he is, as he comes second 
to Cloister, with 12st. 6lb.—only 1lb. behind the top weight. 
From what we saw of him at Lingfield, however, it was evident 


THE FLAGS. 


that it will be impossible to get him really fit or schooled to 
jump an absolutely new class of country to what he has 
been used to by March next, and I do not think he could win 
this race with a much lighter weight than that which he has 
been given. 

Ebor is quite a different class of horse. In the first place, 
being only a hurdle racer on the other side of the world, he finds 
himself more at home over our easy fences here, in addition to 
which he is thoroughly acclimatised, and has shown that he can 
hold his own with the best over an English country. At the 
same time he is such a hard puller that I doubt if he will stay 
four miles and a-half, and I shall be surprised if he can live in 
front to the end of a Liverpool Grand National with 12st. 3lb. 
on his back. 

Norton, 1ost. 7lb., has evidently been given more weight 
than his owner, Mr. Gollan, expected, since he gave up Hickey, 
who could have ridden that weight or a few pounds less, to ride 
Daimio. On the Sefton Steeplechase running Stratocracy seems 
bound to beat him. In that race the Irish colt was giving him 
1lb., and would have beaten him, had he been ridden out. The 
four year old was not half fit either, and will naturally have 
improved a lot by March next, whereas there is no reason to 
suppose that the Waler- will be any better than he was in 
November last, although he will now have to give 1lb. away, 
instead of receiving it. 

Horizon, 11st. 13lb., was doubtless a very brilliant chaser 
once; but, being a big, gross horse, the attempt to hurry him 
through a Liverp>l preparaticn last year knocked him all to 
pieces, and I doubt if he will ever be as good again as he once 
was. Cathal, 11st. rolb., was second to Wild Man from Borneo 
in 1895, but I think that he has a little too much weight to win 
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under this year; whilst Father O’Flynn, 11st. 7lb., who finished 
second last year, with rost. 12lb., ran his race in snatches, and 
is certainly not to be trusted. 

Rory O’More would just about win this race, with r1st. 6lb., 
if he could stay the course, which, after his last year’s running, 
when he finished sixth with tost. glb., it is scarcely to be 
expected that he can. He is a beautiful jumper, with a nice turn 
of speed, and a really good horse over three miles; and as he has 
sobered down a lot since last spring, he may stay better now 
than he did then, though it would hardly be safe to take it for 
granted that he will. 

Wild Man from Borneo won this race in 1895 with rost. 111b., 
and now he has 11st. 5lb. He is a charming little horse of the 
light wiry type, all quality and action, and a real sticker. He 
jumps the big Liverpool fences, too, without tiring himself, and 
his form with Norton, at Windsor, need not be taken into 
account at all. He is a better horse, no doubt, over the Aintree 
country than anywhere else, but I never thought him a high-class 
Grand National winner, and I shall not fancy him this time. 
Swanshot is another Irishman that will stay all the way, and is 
not harshly treated with 11st. 5lb., though I think that last 
year’s winner, The Soarer, 11st. 4lb., who is I am sure a better 
horse than he has credit for being, will just beat him at the 
weights. 

We then come to an animal of whom it is rather difficult to 
form an opinion. This is Alpheus, who has two carry 11st. 4lb. 
He was a very brilliant young chaser indeed the autumn before 
last; and, although only a five year old last March, was thought 
to have a great chance at Liverpool, though, as a matter of fact, 
he ran like a mad horse. He is an ideal jumper for the Aintree 
country, and although he has not Rory O’More’s speed, he 
perhaps stays better, whilst if he has steadied down, and is 
ridden by some one who can hold him, he will very nearly win. 
On the Sefton Steeplechase running I think that he has a bit the 
best of it with Rory O’More. 

Of Mr. Leyland’s useful trio, Westmeath, 11st. 4lb., 
Gauntlet, 11st. 3lb., and Scampanio, tost. glb., there is no 
saying how good the second may not be; but we know that 
Westmeath stays, and have to take it more or less on trust 
about Gauntlet, whilst Scampanio is hardly so experienced a 
chaser as his two stable-companions. 

Nepcote, 11st. 3lb., is a very nice horse indeed, and one 
that I had a great fancy for last year, when he unfortunately 
gave way in his last gallop, and failed to see the post. He is 
one of the best jumpers in training—does it all himself, as 
Halsey once said to me, and all practical men know what that 
means over a big country, and if he is at his best when they 
muster at the starting post, on the 26th of next month, he will 
take all the beating that the best can give him. 
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_ Bevil and Ruric, rost. glb. each, are two very good young 
chasers, but the latter is only a five year old, and I doubt if 
either can give 3lb. to Lord Cadogan’s Irish five year old Stato- 
cracy. This promising young chaser has been let off with 
tost. 6lb., and is, I think, the best-handicapped horse in the race. 
He was notoriously short of work when he was third best 
to Rory O’More and Alpheus in the Sefton Steeplechase last 
November, and on that form might beat them both this time. 
He is bound to make more improvement in the meantime, and 
can be made a lot better by the day. I think that he will as 
nearly as possible win, if he does not quite do so. 

Ballyohara, tost. 3lb., is a mare who has been competing 
with some of the best form of the season, and through her 
running with The Soarer at Sandown, Westmeath at Gatwick, 
Swanshot at Manchester, and later on at the same place with 
Castle Warden, who ran second to Ebor at Nottingham, it is 
easy to make out that The Soarer, Swanshot, and Westmeath 
are very nearly the same horses, and Ebor eight or nine pounds 
in front of them. 

Among those that must have fair chances, and might win if 
as many of the best come to grief as was the case last year, is 
Barcalwhey, a very useful sort, though, as he only got fourth 
last year with gst. 8lb., I see no reason why he should do better 
this time with rost. 1lb. Clawson, 1ost. 1olb., stays, and is a 
very improved horse; Cloonflyn, rost, glb., jumps well, and if 
he can really stay, might run better than we think; Ford o’ Fyne, 
1ost. 7lb., has shown a liking for the course by winning the 
Valentine ‘Steeplechase in November last; Gentle Ida and 
Manifesto, with 11st. 3lb. each, are a dangerous pair, though 
always best left alone; Nellie Gray, 11st. 3lb., is not to be 
despised, and Victor, who was backed last year, cannot 
complain of his rost. 4lb. 

Of Ludgershall, Redhill, Prince Albert, Chevy Chase, 
Gameshot, and others I know nothing just now, except that the 
first-named may be a very good horse indeed, and the second was 
useful once, though I fear he is not as good as he was; and of 
the remainder the only wonder is why some of them were ever 
entered at all. 

It will be seen that I have most fancy for Alpheus, Strato- 
cracy, Nepcote, and the best of Mr. Leyland’s lot; whilst if 
Rory O’More could only stay, he would take a lot of beating. 
‘There may, of course, be an Old Joe, or a Playfair, among the 
dark division, but it will be time enough to look closely into the 
past form, present condition, and future chances of such as are 
likely to start when we know for certain which they are. At 
present it is all guesswork, although one thing may be safely 
taken for granted, that Stratocracy will not only be content with 
his weight, but will very nearly win as well. 

UBIQUE 





BEAGLING, 


dwarf harriers) spreading over a field in searclhi of a hare, 

their legitimate quarry, is hardly to be found as a 
picture of animal life in any country, and certainly nowhere to 
such perfection as in England. The pied beauty of the little 
long-eared hounds, their busy and business-like action, and the 
keen, glancing eyes and waving sterns, feathered to the tip, 
present a pleasing view to the beholder ; and the contrast of the 
bright black, white and tan colours, with the dull browns, reds, 
and greens of the winter landscape, charm the eye ; while the ear 
is delighted with the silvery chime and merry ringing cry of 
their melodious tongues. Fifteen couples of these active little 
hunters, as smart and busy as bees, are deploying over a 
ploughed field with as much earnestness as if the game sought 
were of nobler kind. A numerous field of pedestrians (no horse- 
man being allowed) attend them ; the huntsman and whip alone 
being in hunting costume as far as cap and coat, whip and horn ; 
their legs being simply geared in gaiters, nailed boots, and 
breeches of strong and weather-defying make. The rest are a 
motley crowd, some in old clothes, and some in new (these last 
got up in proper sporting trim, and mostly smoking cigarettes), 
ard some in habiliments made for the purpose, and more or less 
after the huntsman’s working pattern. Sticks, of course, in 
everyone’s hand, as there is no fellow here but who thinks he 
can find and put up a hare as well or better than anyone else; 
and that this part of the business is one where “no previous 
knowledge of the trade is necessary,” as the advertisements say. 
Then an odd-looking old fellow in a pair of old corduroy 
trousers, walking straight across the furrows, not along them, 
as many do for the sake of easier going. He looks carefully 
right and left of him instead of forward; the hare being easier 
discerned as she lies in the furrow from the light glancing 
along it. 


A PRETTIER sight than a pack of real beagles (not 








Often a hare is passed over, and while the hunter traverses 
the furrow lengthways, she is cowering down behind the next 
ridge, only a foot or two away. The field spread, and the hounds 
try about, and each pedestrian by this time accumulates on his 
feet as much soil as would render him liable to a charge of 
unlawful possession; but as yet no sign of the wished-for 
game. 

A long note on the horn, with the call of ‘Cop! Cop! come 
away, come away Cop!” from the huntsman, and he and the 
hounds pass through a gateway into a large, rough, fern-grown, 
pasture field, guiltless of the plough and scythe for many a long 
day. 

j ‘““A rare place for a hare,’ says one; ‘Sure of a find 
here,” says another; and each amateur agrees that if there is a 
hare in the country, here she ought to be. But things seldom 
turn out as they ought in most worldly affairs, and very often so 
in sporting matters. A long-drawn cry, once only given, from 
someone in the ploughed field they have just left, voted drawn 
blank, the owner of the voice being hidden by the high hedge 
intervening, sounds clearly enough—‘‘ Sohooooo ! ” 

It is the old chap in the shabby trousers who has found the 
hare on her form, and, as the field rush back to the spot, some 
to get a view of the hare sitting, probably never seen by many 
before, they see only the old man quietly standing near the 
corner of the field, motionless as a scarecrow, with his old hat 
held up on a stick. He imparts to the huntsman by a mute 
telegraph that he has “ put her away,” and the next moment. the 
busy little sniffling hounds strike the scent, opening all at once, 
and, furious as a troop of wolves, dash towards the hedge and 
crowd and jostle to get to the meuse through which the hare has 
just slipped away. 

On the other side is a lane, a deep drop over the hedge into 
it; and, as the hunters go for it in line, the beagles racing up the 
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lane stand a fair chance of being jumped on as they run the 
gauntlet of the leapers of the hedge. As luck has it, no harm is 
done, only one man being jumped upon as he rushed up the 
track by another who fell rather than leaped over the hedge. As 
they both lay in the road a dozen more footmen jump on or 
over them! Never mind! Up and at it again, for the little 
hounds are racing away up the long lane, as though there was no 
turning in that direction until the end of the world. 

Suddenly, round a bend, they come face to face with a cart 
and horses carrying manures, and guided by a smock-frocked, 
rugged-looking being, who hardly seems conscious that there is 
anything unusual in the meeting. The hounds throw up their 
heads, and so at last does the carter; as he is assailed by a dozen 
voices and open mouths, with cries of ‘“‘Have you seen the 
hare?” As he is slowly preparing to utter the word “ Noa!” 
but before he can shape the sound, the huntsman has, with a 
blast of his horn, called the beagles back down the lane; the 
little hounds obeying as quickly and readily as pet spaniels. 
Back they go for some distance, until like a crowd of bees they 
gather together near a gatepost; and in a moment hit the scent 
under the bars of the closed gate, just where the traversed ruts 
gives a little more space underneath. The huntsman quickly 
opens the gate, and the pack swarm into the field, casting at once 
on all sides to recover the line. But the hare has a start now, 
and having doubled back down the lane in the mud, the scent is 
uncertain here; and it is not until they are nearly across the 
short grassed meadows that her busy enemies can make sure 
which way she has eluded them. The runners have now caught 
up the pack, and are apparently rather inclined to hunt the hare 
themselves; while the huntsmen begs earnestly that they will give 
the hounds room to work. 

A small hazel covert or spinney seems to hold the scent, for 
they dash into it, and down in its depths revel in a full harmony 
of bell-like voices, as they appear on the opposite side almost 
before any of the footmen can get round; dropping their sterns 


_and scouring away with heads up, the scent breast-high, 


screaming in the ecstasy of full cry. Forrard away! Forrard 
away! and the runners, of all weights and ages, put their best legs 
foremost, and stride along the level sward at the utmost speed 
they can exert. Over a low fence, with a ditch beyond, and 
down into a water meadow, stream the hounds, and after them 
gallantly charge the sportsmen ; the heavy-weights coming down 
with a splash on the wet land, and the more active light-weights 
covering a fair stride in the leap. Across the meadows at a 
racing pace; all going as if they felt they could run on, like 
Tennyson’s brook, for ever and ever. But the next fence, a high 
hazel, through which the beagles quickly slip, brings most of the 
field to the halt. The hounds, however, turn sharply down the 
other side of the hedge, which allows the field to follow them, 
though on the wrong side, and the line leading through at the 
intersecting fence both join together again in another grass 
pasture with plenty of room to ‘go as you please.” Away! 
Away! Forrard on! Forrard on! and, as the slope ascends, 
the merry beagles scamper up, giving tongue joyously and 
eagerly ; some of their stouter followers beginning to think that 
even a case like Mazeppa’s has its advantages over this sort of 
thing. Up they toil in the rear of the gaining pack, until the 
table land above is reached, over which the merry little hounds 
are going as if they never meant to stop. 

A field of fifty acres at least lies before them, all grass, and a 
panorama stretching in front of grass enclosures, gorse coverts, 
and fern-covered slopes graduating gently down to the water 
meadows and the brook running through them. The ground is 
elastic though soft, the grass good going, and the fences not too 
big; the weather mild, without sun, with a little breeze, but that 
fresh. The red cattle and white sheep, some reposing and some 
feeding in the fields; and the subdued and mellow tones of the 
grasses, trees, and pasture land, a soft, pearly-grey sky over- 
hanging all, forms a thoroughly English landscape, and the 
atmosphere gives an almost perfect hunting day. 

How the little dappled beauties go! They cover no more 
space than a dining-table, each in his place, and yet scouring 
along like rabbits. And what music! It is like a chime of silver 
bells—harmonious, incessant, and a true melody. As they race 
down the field a fresh hare rises within a few yards; but ere she 
is on her legs the body of the pack have pushed on, only two 
outside hounds turning with open jaws and screaming at the 
view. 

The long-legged lad who acts as whipper-in is, however, 
to the fore, and in a few strides he heads them, and with two 
cracks of the thong, and a “ get away on forrard, you rascals!” 
stop the roamers. 

On they all go merrily enough, more than one of the field 
giving up, and several coming to grief at the hedge from their 
want of wind. With the start the hare has, she has had time to 
turn in the fields and ‘‘smeuse”’ through the hedges where 
she tukes, and run by no means a straight line from fence 
to fence. 

The beagles, however, turn with the line, fast as they are 
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going; and it is pretty to see how the older hounds hit the turn 
first, and how little the younger ones overrun it. That one 
bitch “Dainty,” a perfect beagle, yellow tan head, black and 
white marked, just ticked with tan, and long, sweeping ears, 
nearly always first, announcing in a light, silvery voice when the 
double or turn of the hare has occurred; and her numerous 
friends never fail to confirm it. But now an old fallow, long 
since reaped, and covered with stones and dry weeds, compels 
even “ Dainty ” to hesitate and cogitate with her nose close to 
the ground ere she can give the welcome news of which way 
the hare has gone. The footmen standing breathless, wiping 
their faces, for the pace they have been coming has made this a 
general thing, watch with the keenest interest the busy move- 
ments of the pack. The interest evinced is, however, of more 
than one sort, many >>ping that the check will be long enough 
to recover wind; many thinking that they have had enough of 
it (these are mostly the cigarette smokers); and some interested 
solely in watching the hounds, and eagerly looking out for a 
fresh start. 

Slowly, amongst the thistles and stones, the beagles 
hunt into the middle of the field, when all at once they begin to 
race full cry again for 50 yards. Then the music comes to a 
sudden end; not an inch further can they take it. Bustler 
and Bugler, two tried veterans, return on the trail giving 
tongue again, and the pack imitate them, and run up and down 
on the same line. A double for a sovereign! and a double it is ; 
the hare doubtless having traversed the same line again and 
again to keep her pursuers working in one place, so as to throw 
them off the feebler scent, where she has either jumped off to 
squat down, or to strike off in a fresh direction. 

What a curious thing instinct is. A hare that has never 
been hunted, even a leveret disturbed, has been seen to 
execute this manceuvre ; moreover it is the common one to many 
hares, before selecting the spot where the form is made for 
the day. 

The pause has been long enough now to set the tongues of 
the winded runners going, and many are the jokes and merry the 
chaff exchanged between the welter weights, the real runners, and 
the cigarette smokers. 

‘*‘ Where’s Bolster ?” cries one. 

‘‘Oh! he was up to his waist in the water meadow, and, 
when he was pulled out with a chain horse, the farmer would not 
let him go until he gave a guarantee that he would pay the 
expense of filling up the hole he had made!” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind,” says Bolster, ‘How the deuce 
could you tell what took place at the water meadow? You were 
hung up in the bullfinch further back by the belt of your field 
glass.” 

‘And he wanted a field glass,” cried another, ‘* to see the 
hounds, for he was never near enough to do without it.” 

‘‘ Well, I want a glass too,” puffs a stout sportsman,” and | 
don’t much care what is in it, if its only drinkable.” 

The cigarette smokers look’ ruefully at their once natty 
costumes, all besmirched with wet mud, and rent here and there 
by many athorn. But no matter, there is plenty of pluck and 
go in all of them yet—Englishmen out for a hunt are not going 
to be stopped as easily as it might seem from their grumbling 
—their native privilege. 

At last the huntsman, having given the little hounds time 
enough, calls them together and proceeds to make a cast to find 
out where the hare has gone. ‘Trying carefully down the hedge- 
row, a thick thorn fence trimmed on the top, the hounds failing 
to strike the scent again, he begins to spy keenly for any sign. 

To his astonishment, suddenly he sees, at about the level of 
his own eyes, on the top of the thorny hedge, the hare crouched flat 
as ifina field. Ina second, catching his look, she springs off 
with a bound carrying her into the next field, a horse’s length at 
least. The little hounds, open - mouthed, rush like lions 
through the hedge, the runners leap, tumble, or scramble 
somehow through or over. Hare, hounds and field are 
all in full view; with a chorus fit to wake all the life in 
the neighbourhood. 

Away! away! they race, but the next fence closes the view, 
and once more the pack bring their noses to the ground, but 
still maintain a fair pace. Now for some distance over the 
country they hunt over plough, meadow, moor and fell, down a 
lane, and into the rough unenclosed land under the hills. 

Here the ground carries the line well, fern and gorse 
favouring a side scent, and after a fair mile run at a racing pace, 
few runners keeping with them, the beagles turning with the 
scent move the hare just in front of them. Quite done up, she 
had “ squatted” until they came up with her, and now, in a few 
strides, the hounds fairly run into their game, the huntsman and 
two of the field only being up in time to exhaust their last 
breath in a shout of ‘* Who! hoop!” 

Up come the panting “field” in all stages of condition, but 
more or less “‘ done,” showing, however, that while English sport 
exists English boys and English men will always be found to 
make their pleasure in the toils of the chase. 
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TOWN TOPICS, 


The Indian Famine Fund, mounting up day by day, now exceeds £200,000. 
Large as the subscription is, the amount will not go far to alleviate the appalling 
distress which prevails throughout the famine-stricken districts. The tales of 
privation that come here from authentic private sources are simply heartrending, 
and the only redeeming feature is that the government are coping with the 
distress in no niggardly or half-hearted manner. As is always the case when 
a calamity of this kind occurs, numerous tenth-rates theorists, possessed of that 
very ‘little knowledge” of the subject which is popularly said to be “a 
dangerous thing ”—though that, by the way, is not the right reading of the 
original line from which the saying has sprung—adduce all sorts of imaginary 
reasons for its appearance, and suggest impracticable schemes for preventing its 
recurrence. To read their futile effusions, it might be supposed that the writers 
were the only people of experience in such matters, and that the Administration 
had been selected because they were the most utterly incapable persons for the 
work that could possibly be found within the four corners of the earth. 


But calamitous as the Indian famine is, the plague in Bombay is in some 
respects even worse. The population is dying off at the rate of over two 
hundred a day, and the inhabitants flying from the scourge are scattering all over 
India, as likely as not to carry the seeds of the disease with them to other 
districts. Already the plague has established a firm hold at Karrachi, where it 
is reported to be spreading at an alarming rate. Under these circumstances 
it is not wonderful that some European countries should enforce’ rigid 
quarantine restrictions on people arriving from India, but the recent journey of an 
English passenger across Italy in a sealed carriage does somewhat savour of the 
ridiculous. The monotony of the expedition, even though it was varied by pro- 
cesses of disinfecting must have made him wish he had continued his voyage at 
least as far as Marseilles, where such rigorous measures are not adopted. A 
lady, writing from Bombay, describes that town as being a ‘‘a plague-stricken 
city,” for in every direction dead bodies are seen lying about the streets. Her 
husband’s business necessitates his remaining in the place and his wife will not 
leave him, but all their servants, with the exception of those employed in the 
kitchen and stables, have taken their departure, and these few are now contem- 
plating flight. 

The difficulties attending the work of relieving the victims of the famine 
are simply stupendous, and it is said that there are many cases, which, owing to 
caste distinctions, it is almost impossible to reach. This condition of things will 
be thoroughly intelligible to Anglo-Indians, or even to those whose knowledge of 
the country is derived from such books as Lord Robert’s ‘‘ Forty-one Years in 
India.” By the way, Messrs Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. are this 
week publishing the Letters and Diary of Sir Charles Ash Windham, K.C.B., 
which throw considerable light on that officer’s generalship in the Mutiny. It 
is possible, after reading this new work, that many will be inclined to take a 
difierent view of it to that expressed by Lord Roberts. The whole question turns 
on whether General Windham was justified in taking his own line of action at 
Cawnpore, and disregarding the orders given to him by Sir Colin Campbell. Lord 
Robertscloses his criticism by saying—‘‘ The march which Windham made towards 
the enemy on the 24th, was quite as grave a disobedience of orders as would 
have been the surprise movement he eontemplated on the 17th; but while the 
former placed him in a most dangerous position, and one from which it was 
impossible to deal the enemy a decisive blow, the latter if successful, would have 
deserved, and doubtless would have received the highest praise.” Other autho- 
rities maintain that the operations of the 24th were successful, as the bridge at 
Cawnpore was saved, and the town held against enormous odds. Actions and 
motives are regarded so differently according as they culminate in success or 
failure. 


The statement made by Sir Henry Truman Wood, Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, that a process in photography has been discovered by which the colours 
of nature can be reproduced, leaves little room for doubt that this long-sought for 
goal has at last been reached. It is due to the investigations made by Mr. 
Brennetto, of Newquay, and M. Chassagne of Paris, who, having worked 
independently of each other, have obtained their results by rather different 
methods. As yet, however, the details are only known to a select circle of 
scientists and financiers ; but if what has transpired be true, there is every reason 
to expect that coloured photography will be noted as one of the greatest scientific 
achievements of 1897. Still, the cry of ‘‘ Wolf!” in this matter has been so 
often raised before that, with all due respects to Sir Henry Wood, it will be as 
well to wait until ‘‘ seeing is believing.” 

Mr. William Crook, F.R.S., whose well-known reputation as a physicist, 
and whose tubes were the necessary stepping stone to the development of the 
Rontgen Rays, delivered his address as President of the Society of Psychical 
Research on Friday afternoon last. Although the Society has been in existence 
for fifteen years and has done some excellent work, yet Mr. Crook spoke of the 
science as being still in a purely nascent stage, but predicted that psychical 
science, as pursued by the society, is something in embryo which in time may 
dominate the whole world of thought. He referred to some of his more recent 
investigations in physical science, and also to the existence of the Rontgen and 
other X rays in which vibrations of extreme minuteness occur, and indicated that 
there is no reason to suppose we have reached in these the limit of frequency, as 
some of these unknown rays may supply a key to much that is now obscure in 
psychical research. 


The Duke of Teck has become a member and vice-president of the Wheel 
Club, and it is hoped that he may take an active part in the various arrange- 
ments that are being made for its development. There is some talk of adding a 
billiard-room to the premises for the exclusive use of lady members, and if this 
idea is carried out it will undoubtedly be a very popular move, as there is no 
other ladies’ club in London which is able to offer such an attraction. 


A town topic of considerable importance is the projected increase of the 
Guards to nine battalions instead of seven, and the contemplated change in their 
routine of duty. The proposition to send three battalions abroad to Gibraltar 
does not meet with any favour from those best acquainted with the inner life 
and working of the Brigade. Unless there are deeper ulterior reasons for the 
proposed move than have at present come to the surface, the change seems an 
unnecessary upsetting of arrangements that have hitherto worked very well. 
There can hardly be any real truth in the story that this move is intended as a 
set-off to the partiality shown for the Guards by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
during his tenure of the chief command of the army, and if it is only made on 





the score of economy it is a very penny wise and pound foolish proceeding. It 
is incredible that the present government, of all others, should go in for a 
tinkering and cheese-paring policy instead of boldly asking the country for 
whatever money is necessary to do what is wanted thoroughly well. Doing this 
they would, of course, disquiet the peace-at-any-price party, but that would be 
better than the other alternative, which disgusts everybody. 


Acharming selection of Mr. Corbould’s original pen and ink sporting sketches 
are now on view. Some are old friends which have appeared in /unch, and 
elsewhere, many years ago, but others are quite new to the public, never having 
been reproduced in any newspaper or book. 


Another fine old town mansion has just changed hands, No. 16, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, for many years occupied by the Right Hon. John Sidney North, 
a most genial host, whose entertainments were much appreciated by the society 
of his day. On his death the property passed to the present Lord North, of 
Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire, and Kirtling Towers, Cambridgeshire, by whom 
it has just been sold to the Marquis of Granby. It was in this house that in 
1827 the Duke of York died during his temporary occupation of the residence. 
Tradition also runs that it was in the garden of the mansion facing the Green 
Park that a notable duel was fought between the noted Lord Hervey and Mr. 
Pulteney. : 

The terrible state of mud and slush produced by the thaw, which has made 
it almost impossible to walk with any comfort, has brought good business to the 
cabmen, who, in many instances, have not failed to utilise this opportunity for 
imposing exorbitant charges. One lady, however, the other day, proved herself 
equal to the occasion, for, on her arrival at her destination, she paid the man his 
exact fare, and to his question ‘*What do you call this ?”—holding out the money 
for her inspection—she replied ‘‘ A very dirty hand.” 








THE WHOLE WORLD KIN. 


F of a studious bent, one of the advantages of being an 
Englishman is that you can sit at your ease in a London 
club and receive first-hand impressions of the manner of 

life led by fellow Britons in every part of the globe. One man 
will tell you of charming climes where butter is kept in bottles, 
and another—tall, bearded like the pard, and full of strange oaths 
—will quietly refer to his habitual winter occupation of chipping 
off hunks of milk with a hatchet for afternoon tea. In fact, 
it is not difficult to beat Puck’s famous girdling of the earth 
record. 

A butter-in-the-bottle man was recently telling me a few 
interesting facts about land laws, as understood by natives of the 
Gold Coast; and it struck me forcibly that our forebears and the 
dusky-skinned Fanti held very similar views of human nature. 
It seems that out there notions of proprietorship of soil are 
intricate. The possessor may enjoy the usufruct unmolested ; 
but so soon as a question of alienation arises he must reckon 
with his brothers, and “his sisters, and his cousins, and his 
aunts,” not to mention other kindred. 


When a price has been decided upon, a family conclave is 
called, at which every member, young and old, must be present in 
person or by proxy. The purchaser is introduced, and the dread 
‘medicine man” acts as go-between, usurping the jealously- 
guarded rights of our men of law. 


The proposal is discussed in all its bearings, and 
when differences have been adjusted the medicine man 
receives his fees, which include one or more goats. Everybody 
adjourns to the plot of ground, and there the goats are 
slaughtered, and the little children are made to dabble their 
ebony fingers in the hot blood and perambulate the boundaries 
with palpitating hearts, livers, and so on in their hands, 
depositing their burdens at the cardinal points. 


It must be confessed that this method of impressing impor- 
tant facts on the youthful mind (that evidence may be forthcoming 
in the future) is though very brutal, more dramatic than our own 
old customs. Our ancestors also endeavoured to provide 
living testimony by appealing to the impressionable minds of 
youngsters with pictures of physical suffering. But while the 
negro kills the goat, our wise men whipped the boys. It was 
argued, and no doubt justly argued, that a boy who had been 
seized upon by the beadle or other lawfully-constituted authority, 
and after due preparation, soundly birched, would not be 
likely to forget private or parochial boundaries; and the 
system, being carried on with due regard to lapse of time and 
the uncertainties of human life, furnished a chain of living 
witnesses which, from good cause, would likely enough be able 
to adduce a body of evidence of the utmost use in elucidating 
the intricacies of ancient parchments. 


It is curious to note this endeavour in Europe and Africa to 
urge the attention of young children to the importance of land 
transactions by associating them in acts of ‘physical violence. 
But the African urchin, gamboling in a state of nature, is luckier 
in some respects than the warmly-clad British lad of yore—for in 
the one case the pain is vicarious, in the other it was only too 
painfully personal. 

Guy Capocan Rortuery, 
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Robert, quite unabashed. ‘ It would just suit you, 

and you shall have it for what I gave for it. | 

think you’d do much better with a thing like this.” 

“Why, what in the world is the matter with the head of 
it?” the colonel asked. ‘ Has it got the mumps? ” 

It was one of those singular round-headed things that are 
having a considerable vogue just now—* bapp” headed clubs 
they are called, the ‘“bapp,” being the soft and altogether 
delicious breakfast roll that you get in Scotland. It is quite 
circular in shape, and hence the title of the club. _ 

“No, it hasn’t got the mumps,” said young Robert, “ but 
it’s got lots of wood. That’s what makes it drive so—like a 
cricket bat with lots of wood in it.” 

«« And where’s it broken?” the colonel asked. 

«“ Broken!” Bob said, surprised. ‘It’s not broken any- 
where.” 

“Then why in the world do you want to sell it?” 

“Oh, simply because I think it would help you, Uncle. I 
think it would improve your game a great deal.” 

“Ah, thank you my dear boy; thank you so much,” the 
colonel responded with much gratitude. “I am_ infinitely 
obliged to you, but I think I’ll let you keep it. Who makes the 
thing?” 

e. Gibson of Westward Ho! made this, a rather good club 
maker too; but I rather think it was either Auchterlouie or 
Archie Simpson that brought the bapp-headed thing out first— 
they’re all good club makers; and really I think there is some- 
thing in having a lot of wood in the head like this.” 

‘“* And a shortish shaft.” 

“ You see, I’ve been playing a lot of cricket as well as golf 
lately, and I’m sure it’s a good thing, if you’ve been at cricket, 
to start in at golf with a short club. It’s so much more like the 
length of a bat, and you can play a stroke with it not so unlike a 
cricket stroke as the sort of mower’s sweep that you play with 
the longer club.” : 

‘“‘T remember, my dcar sir,” said the professor, ‘‘ seeing Mr. 
R. A. H. Mitchell,.the Eton master, whom you commonly call 
‘ Mike,’ playing with a very short club, and playing wonderfully 
well with it, driving a long ball too. I ventured to speak to him 
on the matter, and certainly he supported your view—that the 
short club was best for the cricketer.” 

“And J. G. Walker, too, who used to play for Middlesex, 
he used to drive a great long ball with a tiny little club,” said 
Bob. 

‘If there’s more rubbish talked about one thing than 
another,” the colonel growled, “it’s in saying that golf and 
cricket don’t go together, that one spoils the other. Great 
nonsense! Look at Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville; there was a 
time when he was both the best bat and the best amateur golfer in 
Scotland. Neither game spoiled him at all for the other, and 
l'm very glad to see that some of our cricket professionals are 


- H a club I want to show you, Uncle,” said young 





taking to golf in the winter as a means of keeping in their eye 
and muscle for the cricket season. I’ve seen several of the 
Surrey men golfing on Mitcham Common in the winter months.” 

‘Good course, Mitcham,” said Bob, sententiously. ‘Good 
wet weather course. Gets baked too much in the summer 
though.” 

“* Which, in your opinion, my dear sir,” the professor asked 
of Colonel Burscough, “is the best course in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis ?”’ 

The professor had been writing to the scientific papers lately 
on the subject of the Réntgen rays, so before answering, Colonel 
Burscough extorted a promise from him that the opinion he was 
about to give should not be published, ‘ Otherwise,” said the 
colonel, ‘I should probably be murdered by all the members of 
the clubs that I did not put first.” 

‘*T consider,” he went on, ‘‘that, take it all round, Sudbrcok 
Park is the best. You see, it has a sandy soil, and I think it’s 
the only inland course that has.” 

“That is very singular, my dear sir,” the professor 
observed. ‘Can you in any way account for it?” 

‘It’s as simple as falling off a log,” said the colonel. 
“Anyone can see with half an eye that the river must at one 
time have flowed over all that lower ground of which Sudbrook 
Park is a part, right up to the sloping ground of Richmond Park 
itself. This sandy soil of Sudbrook is the result of alluvial 
deposit, just as it is at every seaside links that I know.” 

““No doubt, my dear sir, you are right,” the professor 
assented; ‘but of what nature are the hazards? Do not the 
trees come in the way very often?” 

“Only if you drive crooked. And as for the other hazards 
they’re real sand bunkers—you might fancy yourself at the 
seaside. The lies are good too, and the putting greens beautiful 
—no worm casts. The only fault about the place is that it lies 
a bit low, and, with all the trees about it, it is apt to be rather 
airless on a hot day. But on a cold north-easterly day that is 
rather a merit. It’s a two mile drive from Richmond station, 
though. That’s where Mitcham beats it hollow. The club- 
house at Mitcham practically adjoins the station.” 

‘I read in the papers last summer, however,” the professcr 
observed, ‘‘an account of a ‘ mixed foursome’ tournament, as it 
is called, in which Miss M. Langley and Major David Kinloch 
were engaged in the final with Mrs. P. Lawrell and Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. When they played that match it was stated that 
the putting greens resembled sheets of water, and that the holes 
were in the middle of little lakes. That is scarcely in 
accordance with Master Bob’s statement that it is a good 
wet weather course. 

“Relatively, Mr. Flegg, only relatively,” Robert replied. 
*“Any course will lie under occasional pools of water while 
drenching rain is falling. But at Mitcham there is only a very 
thin layer of soil above the gravel, and it is, as I say, the best 
inland course in wet weather that 1 know.” 
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“ Robert’s right, quite right,” said the colonel. ‘ Mitcham’s 
the best of all the London courses in wet weather. A fine, long 
course, too; not such a jolly, breezy, wild place as Wimbledon 
Common, which might be a bit of the Highlands, but longer and 
finer golf. One of the best courses near London, though, is 
Chorley Wood, only that it’s rather troublesome to get at, unless 
one lives near Baker Street Station. But, once there, it’s a 
grand, undulating bit of country.” 

“Peter Paxton has done well for the Tooting Bec course 
too; that’s not half bad when it’s tolerably dry. But the never- 
to-be-sufficiently dammed Graveney, as somebody calls the 
stream which I suppose is the ‘ Bec’*of the name, makes most 
of the course dreadfully boggy in wet weather.” 

‘‘Then further off, of course, there are Woking and 
Byfleet, both good in their way, but the latter rather sultry, 
with all the fir trees about it, on a hot summer’s day. 

*« It only shows what unpromising places you can turn into a 
passable golf course if you spend enough time and money over 
it. That Byfleet was just a forest of fir trees; and they 
cleared them all off and called the clearing a golf course; and, by 
Jove, it’s turned out not at all a bad one.” 

‘‘ What you miss in all these southern courses,” said the 
colonel, ‘“‘ are the manners and customs of the Scotch caddie. 
The English little boy is not independent.” 

‘‘] chanced upon an independent one, my dear. sir,” the 
professor remarked, “last Christmas day. I am ashamed to say 
I had forgotten the great date until my caddie reminded me. 
We were very slow, and playing very badly, and half way round 
my little boy laid down the clubs on a hillock, and asked very 
solemnly whether I could tell him the time.” 


“«« Half past twelve,’ I said, after looking at my watch, - 


* Why where are you going?’ I asked, as he marched straight 
away. 
** And all the little fellow said,” the professor concluded 
pleasantly, ‘‘was:—‘I be going ’ome. There’s goose for dinner.’ ” 

* Well, I never!” the colonel commented, “ and what did 
you say to him, Flegg ?” 


“It appeared to me, my dear sir,” the professor replied 
mildly, ‘‘that his position was unassailable, his reason was 


grounded on a rock. The interest of the annual goose was 
above the interest of all golf matches. 

‘We got the name of that Flemish game wrong the other 
night, Mr. Flegg,” young Robert remarked, incidentally. ‘“‘ The 
name is ‘ chole,’ not ‘ hole.’” 

*“‘ Quite so, my dear sir,” the professor assented. ‘ I thought 
we were all aware that the real name was ‘chole.’ I imagined 
the omission of the ‘c’ to be an intentional pleasantry on your 
part in order to assimilate the game so much the more closely to 
our modern golf.” 








“Why, bless my soul, Flegg,” exclaimed the colonel, 
“that’s just the very chief point of difference, that at ‘chole,’ or 
whatever it is, they did not play into a hole. 

Quite so, quite so, uncle,” Bob agreed hastily, “but you 
needn’t be angry about it, you know. I expect we’d better 
change the subject.” 


(To be continued. ) 





ON THE GREEN. 


Frost and snow have been ubiquitous, so that golf has been played with 
red balls, and with difficulty. At Glasgow the greens had to be swept, and a 
snowstorm in active progress drove many of the late players right off the field. 
Mr. H. Johnstone and Mr. Sinclair tied for the first class medal, at nett 87. 
The former’s gross score of 88 (for he only receives a single point in the handi- 
cap), was good under the circumstances. Mr. Sinclair has an allowance of six 
strokes. The competition for the medal among the second class golfers resulted 
in a tie of three players, thus further justifying the wisdom of the Handicap 
Committee. The dead heaters were Mr. J. B. Aitkenson, 94—10=86. Mr. 
W. A. Dobbie, 96—10=86, and Dr. Dougan, 97—-11=86. The third class 
men alone were able to come to a decision, Mr. R. Paterson proving the winner 
with 104— 18=86. 

In the east of Scotland Mr. T. T. Gray is evidently in fine form just now. 
In partnership with Mr. A. M. Ross he has only lately won the famous tourna- 
ment of the Edinburgh Burgess Golfing Society. In the final match his long 
game was especially fine; and since then he has again distinguished himself at 
the Meeting of the Royal Musselburgh Club. The ‘‘ Gray” medal was. the 
chief prize for competition, and in the result two Messrs. Gray were near the 
head of the lists. 

Mr. T. T. Gray won the scratch medal easily enough, with a score of 81, the 
next to him being Mr. G. L. Kink, with scratch 86. The latter has no handi- 
cap, whereas the former is complimented by the heavy penalty of six, which just 
put him out of a place on the nett prize list. The first handicap prize, given by 
Mr. H. Macpherson, was won by Mr. A. B. Hall, with 98—14=84, and for 
the second handicap prize, given by the Club, there was a tie between Mr. G, 
L. Kirk, 86—o=—86, and Mr. Ozanne, 94—8=86. 

One finds some very familiar names in the reports of the meeting of Trans- 
vaal golfers, lately held at Johannesburg. For instance, it is in no way surprising 
to learn that Mr. J. H. Blackwell won the long driving prize, though there is 
reason for some astonishment at the length of the carry, namely, 214 yards, 
This is long, even for a member of the Blackwell family, and we should have 
liked an assurance that it was without the aid of the wind. Long as it was, it 
was not much too long to gain the prize, fora second player, Mr. H. F. Watson, 
also carried over the two hundred yards, though only by a single yard. Mr. H. 
C. Boyd, whose name is also well known to Scottish Golf, was third, with 
196 yards. 

The most interesting matches in the course of the meeting seem to have 
been played between Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Boyd. In the team match, for the 
Transvaal Challenge Cup, they played a dead heat, though Mr. Blackwell had 
held the lead during most of the round. In what was called the Johannesburg 
handicap, a competition by score, open to members of any South African Club. 
Mr. Boyd, with a score of 84, was first, easily enough, both in gross and nett 
lists, Mr. Blackwell, with 88, being next to him in the former, and on the latter 
Mr. R. Money, with 97—7=90, coming in an indifferent second to Mr. Boyd’s 
84—1=85. : 

4 The "alinins cup, given by Mr. Lionel Phillips, was the chief object 
of competition of the second day of the meeting and: practically resolved 
itself into a match between Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Boyd, who played together. 
The cup goes to the lowest scratch score for 36 holes. At the end of the first 18 
Mr. Blackwell led by three strokes, with 37, to Mr. Boyd’s 90. On the after 
luncheon play Mr. Boyd had for a while the best of it, overhauling Mr. Black- 
well so gallantly that with five holes to go he had actually a stroke in hand. 
But he fell into severe trouble near home, and Mr. Blackwell, finishing strongly 
with three fours, won the cup by six strokes, with 175 to Mr. Boyd’s 181. 
Mr. Green and Mr. Goodall tied for third place with 190, the former winning, 
on playing off, by 42 strokes to 45. 
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